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* There can be no question whatever respecting the weight and solidity of 
Mr. Stirling's exposition. ... It will mark a period in philosophical trans- 
actions, and tend more thoroughly to reveal the tendencies of modem thought 
in that durection than any other work yet published in this country has done.* 

Bbll's Messenoeb. 

* Mr. Stirling's learned and laborious endeavours to unveil the mystery of 
Hegel are entitled to attentive and thoughtful consideration. • . . Mr. Stirling 
has applied himself to his subject systematically and thoroughly. . . . There 
can no such complete guide be found in the English language.' 

Edinbttrgh Coubant. 
'This is a most remarkable book in several respects. The Author is, 
perhaps, the very first in this country who has laboriously and patiently 
sounded Hegel. . . . Unlike any of the commentators of Hegel that we have 
yet seen, Mr. Stirling can always be understood by an intelligent and attentive 
reader. He writes as if he wished to make himself plain to the meanest 
capacity, and he has a facility of language and illustration which lights up the 
driest and most abstract reasonings of his master.' Glasgow Heeald. 

* A great book has just been published, entitled The Secret of Heget^ which, 
sooner or later, must attract the attention, and influence the conclusions, of 
true thinkers.' Temperance Sfectatob. 

*A very elaborate, conscientious, and earnest work. . . , We express our 
high eatimation of the ability and research displayed in it' 

WebkitT Dispatch. 

* If anything can make Hegel's " complete Logic " acceptable to the English 
mind, such faith and industry as Mr. Stirling's must succeed. . . . Those who 
wish to form a complete survey of the great field of G«rman philosc^hy will 
do well to study these volumes.* Jotbx Bull. 
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'We welcome most cordially these volmnes. . • . A work which is the 
monument of so much labour, erudition, perseverance, and thought' 

London Rbvibw. 

' To say that this is by far the most important work written in the English 
language on any phase of the post-Kantian philosophy of Germany would be 
saying very little. . . . One of the most remarkable works on philosophy that 
has been seen for years.' Athenjeuu. 

* The book itself is of much value, especially at the present time. ... It 
will repay those well who will give the necessary attention to its reading. We 
have to thank Mr. Stirling for setting these obscure dicta in as clear a light as 
they can be set in, and making them as intelligible as they can be made.' 

Chttbchican. 
'All readers who have the taste and patience necessary for the encountering 
such tasks will be glad to receive Mr. Stirling's exposition. We have read 
it with deep interest. It was a very tough task, and he has wrought it in a 
determined and intelligent manner.' Eclectic Eevibw. 

' — Has approached nearer to an intelligible exposition of the Hegelian 
philosophy than has yet been accomplished in England. . . . The Preface a 
remeurkably vigorous and masterful piece of writing — ^the book able in the 
highest degree.' Westminster Keview. 

* Mr. Stirling has certainly done much to help the English student ... He 
is a writer of power and fire — original, bold, self-reliant^ and with a wealth of 
knowledge and thought that must soon make him distinguished among the 
teachers of the teachers of this country.' Globe. 

' The book deserves a cordial welcome.^ Professor Masson. 

* The whole work is in my view a masterpiece — S great book. The style, 
manner, method, and art of it enchant me — to use a loose expression among 
general terms. I consider it to be completely successful in what it proposes 
to do. Its appearance should constitute an era at once in the literary and the 

philosophical aspect. The ease and fulness of philosophical expression in it 

the power and wealth of illustration, comparison, assimilation, analogy, 
metaphor, literary filling out and accommodation, and finish — are to my mind 
unique. The labour, the patience — ^the instinct for truth and for metaphysical 
tracks and trails — ^the constant connection with life — the explanatory method 
of resuming and taking up so that the reader is taught without almost any 
stress on his own thought — these things continually rouse my admiration and 
delight The whole book is colossal — ^a wonder of work. The style of it is 
unique in raciness, original force, and utterly unaffected prodigality of wealth 
— expository, ratiocinative, illustrative, literary, familiar, discursive. The 
characterisations of the man Hegel are delicia of literary touch.' 

Mr, OxTPPLBS. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 



Of the conclusions which, in the * Secret of Hegel/ I 
was occasionally led to express in reference to the 
teachings of Sir William Hamilton, I now produce the 
Deduction. Written before the work named (it was 
written in 1862, and is now re-written principally for 
the sake of condensation, and always and only from 
the original materials), this deduction rose from the 
necessity to examine the productions of my predeces- 
sors in the field of German thought. Of these, before 
this examination. Sir William Hamilton was to me, 
so to speak, virgin-grounder -I'^ha^^h^ard of him, but I 
had not read a single word be had written. I believed 
what I had heard, nevertheless, and, so believing, 
approached him — ^a countryman of my own — with no 
expectation, no wish, no thought, but to find all that 
I had heard true. Nor, in a certain sense, did the 
event prove otherwise : Sir William Hamilton showed 
at once as a man of infinite acquirement, infinite ability. 
In a certain other sense, however, the event did prove 
otherwise, and my expectations were disappointed. 



vi PKEFATORY NOTE. 

It is to be said, at the same time, that the surprise at 
my own results, together with the resistance to these 
results which I met with at the hands of two of Sir 
William Hamilton's most competent and admiring 
students, in whose society the relative study was 
pretty much. carried on, threw me so often back on 
the duty of re-investigation that, in the end, it was 
impossible for me longer to doubt the truth of my 
own conclusions. 

This deduction is divided into four parts : I. The 
philosophy of perception, containing as subsections 
under it — 1. Hamilton both presentationi&t and phe- 
nomenalist; 2. The testimony of consciousness, or 
Hamilton's or/; 3. The analysis of philosophy, or 
Hamilton's 8«ori; and 4. The principle of common 
sense: II. The philosophy of the conditioned, con- 
taining as subsections under it — 1. The absolute; 2. 
Hamilton's knowledge of Kant and Hegel; and 3. The 
law of the conditioned: III. Logic; and, IV. A 
general conclusion. 



Of these parts, I publish now only the first ; 
amounting, perhaps, to about a third of the whole. 
This part, however, is, so far as Hamilton's activity 
is concerned, the most important. It will, of itself, 
probably, suffice to justify, on the whole, the conclu- 
sions spoken of as already before the public; and it is 
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solely with a view to this justification that it is 
published. The other parts are, for the present, 
suppressed, in submission to the temper of the time, 
and in consideration of the intervention, on the same 
subject, and, as I understand, with similar results, of 
my more distinguished contemporary, Mr. Mill. 

I am sensible, at the same time, that this partial 
publication is, in every point of view but the one. 
indicated, unjust to myself. I seem to myself to have 
discovered in Hamilton a certain vein of disingenuous- 
ness that, cruelly unjust to individuals, has probably 
caused the retardation of general British philosophy 
by, perhaps, a generation; and it is the remaining 
parts of my deduction that are, after all, the best fitted 
to demonstrate this, and establish grounds for any 
indignation which I may have been consequently led 
to express — though without the slightest ill-will, of 
which, indeed, however adverse to the mischievous 
vein concerned, I am entirely unconscious. Really, 
grown men, already gray with work, do not take 
boyish hatreds at what they examine for the first 
time then, and in general interests. Nay, many 
of the averments in question occur in those provi- 
sional Notes that were intended, in the first instance, 
for no eye but my own, and arise, therefore, from a 
man who, in presence only of a scientific fact, feels 
himself as fi'ee in its regard from passion or prejudice 
as the air that embraces it, or the light that records it. 
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Such reasons for regret, then, are not wanting as 
regards the parts withheld, and certainly, too, there 
may be something in the exhaustive discussion of all 
that Hamilton has anywhere said of the Germans 
(part ii. 2) calculated to be of advantage, and give 
information, at present. As it is, however, I believe 
I act for the best in publishing, in the meantime, only 
the philosophy of perception. 



SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, 



The wobks of Sir William Hamilton, Logician, pre- 
sent themselves, as is well known, in six volmnes of 
no inconsiderable bulk. Bulk, in this case, need not 
repel, however; for at the same time that the present 
inquest has been universal and unexceptive, it has 
resulted thence that the six volumes stand to the 
three reviews — ' Perception,' the * Absolute,' and 
' Logic' — ^pretty much as quantity to quality; so that 
he who possesses the latter may, with tolerable justice, 
claim the former also. These reviews, indeed, con- 
tain the writer's stocky and any study else in Hamil- 
ton — unless of a few of the notes to Reid — may be 
held superfluous. 

I. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PERCEPTION. 

In this stock — ^we may say it at once — Perception is 
the middle-pointy and to it, therefore, the present 
examination directly addresses itself. Perception, 
indeed, constitutes the middle-point of the entire 
movement named Scotch Philosophy, and the reason 

B 



2 I. 1. PERCEPTION: THE CONTRADICTION. 

lies in the general object of that movement's origi- 
nator. Reid, namely, sought to replace the Mediate 
and Representative Perception of the ' Ideal System * 
— a perception that asserts itself to perceive, not 
things without, but ideas within — ^by the Immediate 
and Presentative Perception of Common Sense, which 
believes itself to perceive, on the contrary, not ideas 
within, but things without. And, if this was the ob- 
ject of Reid, it was equally the object — with but few 
exceptions (Brown, for example) — of his followers, 
and, among these, of Hamilton in especial. Hence it 
was that he (Hamilton) — on the authority of * con- 
sciousness* and with appeal to 'common sense' — op- 
posed to the theory of ' representationism,' or ' cosmo- 
thetic idealism,' his own creed of ' presentationism,' 
or * natural realism,' ' natural dualism.' This, indeed, 
is the information of the very first step in Hamilton 
— ^information so impossible to mistake, that it is not 
easy to describe the shock with which we experience the 
contradiction of the second. It is with this contradic- 
tion, then, that we shall open the present discussion. 

1. Hamilton both Presentationist and Phenomenalist 
We quote at once as follows : — 

I hold that Perception is an Immediate or Presentative, 
not a Mediate or Representative, cognition. (Reid's Works y 
p. 883.) Perception is the faculty presentative or intuitive 
of the phenomena of the Non-Ego or Matter. (Reid's Works, 
p. 809.) In Perception, mind is immediately cognisant of 
matter. (Reid's Works, p. 755.) A thing is known immedi- 
ately or proximately, when we cognise it in itself; mediately 
or remotely, when we cognise it in or through something 
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numerically different from itself. An immediate cognition, 
inasmuch as the thing known is itself presented to observa- 
tion, may be called a presentative ; and inasmuch as the 
thing presented, is, as it were, viewed by the mind face to 
faccy may be called an intuitive^ cognition, A mediate cog- 
nition, inasmuch as the thing known is held up or mirrored 
to the mind in a vicarious representation^ may be called a repre^ 
sentative cognition. (Reid's Worhs^ p. 805.) To be known im- 
mediatelyy an object must be known in itself {Disc, p. 50.) 
Mind and Matter are both equally known to us as existent 
and in themselves. {Disc. p. 52.) Knowledge of mind and 
matter equally immediate. (2>25c.p.54.) Consciousness declares 
our knowledge of material qualities to be intuitive — this the 
natural conviction of mankind. {Disc. p. 55.) Knowledge and 
existence are then only convertible when the reality is known 
in itself; for then only can we say, that it is known because 
it exists, and exists since it is known. And this constitutes 
an immediate^ presentative, or intuitive cognition, rigorously 
so called. {Disc. p. 58.) The external reality lY^eZ/* constitutes 
the immediate and only object of perception. The very things 
which we perceive by our senses do really exist. {Disc. p. 59.) 
The object known convertible with the reality existing. {Disc. 
p. 93-4.) Immediate knowledge of external objects ... if 
we hold the doctrine of immediate perception, the necessity 
of not limiting consciousness to our subjective states. {Meta. 
i. 229.) Consciousness, a knowledge of the object of per- 
ception, — meaning by that object the unknown reality itself. 
{Meta. i. 231.) The material reality is the object immedi- 
ately known in perception. {Meta. i 279.) Those things 
we immediately perceive are the real things. {Meta. i 289.) 
In perception we immediately know the external reality in 
its own qualities, as existing . . . knowledge and existence 
convertible . . . the reality is known in itself [iw] . . . the 
external reality itself constitutes the immediate and only 
object of perception. . . . Intuitive or immediate knowledge 
is that in which there is only one object, and in which that 
object is known in itself or as existing. In an immediate 

B 2 



4 I. 1. PERCEPTION: THE CONTRADICTION. 

cognition, the object in consciousness and the object in exist- 
ence are the same ; the esse intentionale or representativum 
coincides with the esse entitativuniy the two objects both in 
representative knowledge. (Meta, ii. 80, 81, 82, 87, 88, 
69.) The Hypothetical Realist [otherwise called also the 
' Representationist ' or the * Cosmothetic Idealist'] contends 
that he is wholly ignorant of things in themselves^ and that 
these are known to him, only through a vicarious phe- 
nomenon, of which he is conscious in perception ; 

* Rerum(\aQ ignarus, imagine gaudet' {Disc, p. 57.)* 

The last of these extracts adds the light of the anti- 
thesis to that of the thesis so abundantly present in 
the rest; and only two points, perhaps, give a mo- 
ment's pause. Firstly, the quotation from page 755 
of Reid's Works asserts an immediate cognition of 
matter, while that from page 809 substitutes for 
matter the phenomena of the same ; and in this way 
the two contradictories of noumenal and phenomenal 
knowledge would seem to be identified. Secondly, 
the quotation, Meta. i. 231, talks of the object of 
cognition as the unknown reality itself, and thus, so 
far as the words go, seems on the part of a presenta- 
tionist — to whom, necessarily, the reality itself is not 
unknown — a contradiction in terms. Neither diffi- 
culty, however, is of any moment as it stands. The 
term phenomena is used, not always as in relation to 
cognition, and so, therefore, as opposed to noumena, 
but frequently also just as event in general; while the 
phrase the unknown reality itself is too plainly a mere 
allusion to a conunon parlance of the opposite school, 
to cause a moment's hesitation. These extracts, then, 

* In the above, the italics are Hamilton's own. 
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will, without difficulty, be received as definitively de- 
monstrative of that appeal to consciousness and com- 
mon sense, — of that presentationism, realism, dualism, 
— of that acceptance of the position of Eeid generally, 
— ^which we have already attributed to Hamilton. 
Two opinions on the matter, indeed, cannot well be 
conceived possible: this is Hamilton's overt and 
publicly known position. Nevertheless, we have now 
to see, as already hinted, that if, in the extracts above, 
Hamilton has asserted presentationism and appealed to 
common sense, he has, in these others below, asserted 
phenomenalism and appealed to the philosophers, — 
and this, too, as it would seem, with equal conviction, 
equal decision : — 

Whatever we know is not known as it is, but only as it 
seems to us to be. (Meta. i. 146.) Mind and matter exist 
to us only in their qualities : and these qualities exist to us 
only as they are known by us, i. e. as phenomena. {Disc. 
p. 61.) The universe and its contents, — these are known 
to us, not as they exist, but as our mind is capable of 
knowing them. (Meta. i. 61.) Existence is not cognisable 
absolutely and in itself, but only in special modes ; because 
these modes can be known only if they stand in a certain 
relation to our faculties ; and because the modes, thus relative 
to our faculties, are presented to, and known by, the mind 
only under modifications determined by these faculties them- 
selves. {Meta. i. 148.) Although, therefore, existence be 
only revealed to us in phenomena, and though we can, 
therefore, have only a relative knowledge either of mind or 
of matter; still by inference and analogy we may legiti- 
mately attempt to rise above the mere appearances which 
experience and observation afford. {Meta. L 125.) [At 
page 143 of this volume, he avails himself, in his own sup- 
port, of the same passages from the Micromegas of Voltaire 
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which he finds quoted by Brown in support of Representa- 
tionism ; and, indeed, Brown in this seems to have reason, 
for a man with a thousand senses, or even a single additional 
sense, would have a very different world from ours.] The 
distinction of two substances (mind and matter) is only 
inferred from the seeming incompatibility of the two series 
of phenomena to co-inhere in one, &c. — [and winds up again 
with] 

'Rerumque ignarus, imagine gaudet' (Meta. L 138.) 

To obviate misconception, we may here parenthetically 
observe, that all we ch intuitively know of self, — all that we 
mai/ intuitively know of not-self, is only relative. Existence 
absolutely and in itself is to us as zero ; and while nothing 
2>, so nothing is known to us, except those phases of being 
which stand in analogy to our faculties of knowledge. These 
we call qualities^ phenomena^ properties, &c. When we say, 
therefore, that a thing is known in itself y we mean only that 
it stands face to face, in direct and immediate relation to the 
conscious mind ; in other words, that, as existing, its phe- 
nomena form part of the circle of our knowledge, — exist, 
since they are known, and are known because they exist. 
{Disc. p. 54.) [From p. 60 of the same work, there follows, 
for several consecutive pages, a long polemic against * the 
principle that the relation of knowledge implies an analogy 
of existence,' which * analogy,' nevertheless, the above cita- 
tion seems to assert.] What we know is not a simple 
relation [yet in the citation above, it is called * a direct and 
immediate relation'] apprehended between the object known 
and the subject knowing, — but every knowledge is a sum 
made up of several elements, and the great business of 
philosophy is to analyse and discriminate these elements, 
and to determine whence these contributions have been 
derived. (Meta. i. 146.) The sum of our knowledge of the 
connection of mind and body is, therefore, this, — that the 
mental modifications are dependent on certain corporeal con- 
ditions; but of the nature of these conditions we know 
nothing. For example, we know, by experience, that the 
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mind perceives only through certain organs of sense, and 
that, through these different organs, it perceives in a different 
manner. But whether the senses be instruments, whether 
they be media, or whether they be only particular outlets to 
the mind incarcerated in the body,— on all this we can only 
theorise and conjecture. We have no reason whatever to 
believe, contrary to the testimony of consciousness, that there 
is an action or affection of the bodily sense previous to the 
mental perception ; or that the mind only perceives in the 
head, in consequence of the impression on the organ. On 
the other hand, we have no reason whatever to doubt the 
report of consciousness that we actually perceive at the 
external point of sensation, and that we perceive the material 
reality — ^not absolutely and in itself, [however, as he goes 
on to remark. No :] the total and real object of perception 
is [he says] the external object under relation to our sense 
and faculty of cognition. [But it is still] no representation, 
— no modification of the ego, it is the non-ego modified and 
relative, it may be, but still the non-ego. For example [he 
continues], the total object perceived being 12, the external 
reality may contribute 6, the material sense 3, and the mind 
3 [or, as he gives it slightly changed elsewhere, Meta. i. 
147], the full or adequate object perceived being equal to 12, 
this amount may be made up of 3 several parts, — of 4, con- 
tributed by the object, — of 4, contributed by all that inter- 
venes between the object and the organ, — and of 4, 
contributed by the living organ itself: this may enable you 
[he tells his students] to form some rude conjecture of the 
nature of the object of perception. [Surely, he might have 
added, and a very rude conjecture, indeed, of an immediate 
perception!] {Meta. ii. 128.) Our whole knowledge of 
mind and of matter is relative, — conditioned, — relatively 
conditioned. Of things absolutely or in themselves, be they 
external, be they internal, we know nothing, or know them 
only as incognisable ; and become aware of their incompre- 
hensible existence only as this is indirectly and accidentally 
revealed to us, through certain qualities related to our 
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faoulties of knowledge, and which qualities, again, we can- 
not think as unconditioned, irrelatiye, existent in and of 
themselves. All that we know is therefore phenomenal — 
phenomenal of the unknown. The philosopher speculating 
the worlds of matter and of mind, is thus, in a certain sort, 
only an ignorant admirer. In his contemplation of the 
universe, the philosopher, indeed, resembles ^neas contem- 
plating the adumbrations on his shield ; as it may equally 
be said of the sage and of the hero, — 

* Miratur ; Rerumque ignarusy Imagine gaudet^ 
[Then follow testimonies to the truth of this doctrine from 
Protagoras, Aristotle, St. Augustin, Boethius, Averroes, 
Albertus Magnus, Gerson, Leo Hebraeus, Melanchthon, 
Julius Caesar Scaliger, Francis Piccolomini, Giordano 
Bruno, Campanella, Bacon, Spinoza, Sir Isaac Newton, and 
Kant. Of these we quote the following : — ] Protagoras : 

* Man is [for himself] the measure of all things.' Boethius : 

* Omne quod scitur, non ex sua, sed ex comprehendentium, 
natura cognoscitur.' And {Meta. i. 61), 'Quicquid recipi- 
tur, recipitur ad modum recipientis.' Leo Hebraeus : * Co- 
gnita res a cognoscente, pro viribus ipsius cognoscentis, hand 
pro rei cognitae dignitate recipi solet.' ScaKger : * Nego tibi 
ullam esse formam nobis notam plene et plane : nostramque 
scientiam esse umbram in sole [contendo].' And {Meta. i. 
140): * Sicut vulpes, elusa a ciconia, lambendo vitreum vas 
pultem hand attingit: ita nos externa tantum accidentia 
percipiendo, formas intemas non cognoscimus.' Bruno : ^Ita 
etiam, neque intellectus noster se ipsum in se ipso et res omnes 
in se ipsis, sed in exteriore quadam specie, simulacro, im- 
agine, figura, signo.' Bacon : ^ Informatio sensus semper est 
ex analogia hominis non ex analogia universi ; atque magno 
prorsus errore asseritur sensum esse mensuram rerum.' 
Spinoza: 'Mens humana ipsum himianum corpus non co- 
gnoscit, nee ipsum existere scit, nisi per ideas affectionum 
quibus corpus afficitur. Mens se ipsam non cognoscit, nisi 
quatenus corporis affectionum ideas percipit.' Kant: *In 
perception everything is known in conformity to the con- 
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stitution of our faculty.' [Hamilton adds :] * And a hundred 
testimonies to the same truth might be adduced from the 
philosopher of Koenigsberg, of whose doctrine it is, in fact, 
the foundation.' {Disc. pp. 643-647.)* 

On the question of accuracy here, the reader must 
understand that he has no room to doubt. Both series 
of statement occur in Hamilton, and both are perfectly 
co-extensive and equally precise. Of both, too, the 
quoted specimens might have been indefinitely aug- 
mented, although a tithe of either — so far as conviction 
is concerned — ^would probably have sufficed. Neither, 
if the facts are certain, have we any more reason to 
doubt the contradiction they involve. The appeal in 
the one series is not more certainly to common sense, 
than that in the other is to the philosophers, and the 
burthen of the one is not more surely noumenalism 
than that of the other is phenomenalism. 

We may remark that we use these terms, noume- 
nalism and phenomenalism, by preference to any 
others ; for, since Kant, they are those that most 
accurately define the point at issue. To know a 
rioumenon is to know a thing in itself, or as it is ; to 
know a phenomenon is to know a thing in another, or 
as it seems. This is the distinction concerned, and 
on its very edge, apply to it what terms we may. 

It is the alternatives, then, of this distinction that 
are equally asserted by Hamilton, and it is on the 
resultant contradiction that we are now engaged. 
The first series, for example, runs thus : — 

In perception, the thing itself is presented to, and 
viewed by, the mind, face to face — ^it is not held up or 

* The italics in the above are also IIamilton*s own. 
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mirrored to the mind in a vicarious representation. 
Perception is an immediate and presentative know- 
ledge — it is not mediate or representative — it is 
intuitive of the non-ego, of matter, of the object in 
itself, and not in or through something numerically 
diflferent from itself. Mind and matter are known as 
existent, immediately and in themselves. Knowledge 
and existence are convertible. The object known and 
the reality existing are identical. The external reality 
itself is the one and only object of perception, and it is 
known in itself and as existing. 

The second series, again, runs thus : — 
The object known is not known as it is, but only as 
it seems — existence is not known absolutely and in 
itself — observation and experience afford mere appear- 
ances — ^nothing is known and nothing is but those 
phases of being which stand in analogy to our faculties 
— ^whatever we know is not a simple relation but a 
sum — ^we know only qualities, phenomena — all that 
we know is but phenomenal of the unknown — existence 
absolutely and in itself is to us as zero — things in them- 
selves are incognisable — their existence is incompre- 
hensible, and is only indirectly and accidentally known. 
In short, with relation to perception, according to 
the first series, the external reality — or what is called 
the unknown reality — ^is itself, and in itself, and as it 
is, or as it exists, immediately and intuitively (or face 
to face) presented to the mind. According to the 
second series, again, the reality itself is not only 
admittedly called unknown, but it admittedly is 
unknown — unknown in itself, miknown as it is, 
unknown as it exists (presented to the mind, there- 
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fore, one would suppose, not only not immediately, 
not intuitively, not face to face, but simply not at all) ; 
and leaving room, consequently, for no knowledge in 
its, or any, regard that is not of the nature of mere 
seeming, mere appearance — ^that is not indirect, acci- 
dental, and phenomenal — ^that is not indirect, acciden- 
tal, and phenomenal only of what is imknown, incog- 
nisable, incomprehensible. Lastly, just to clinch cer- 
tainty itself here, Hamilton himself in defining the 
representationist not to know things in themselves but 
only in a vicarious phenomenon, would seem directly 
to identify the position of the representationist with 
what we can only name his own second position. 

It seems, too, but to add the last touch to contra- 
diction here, to observe that Hamilton's action in all 
this cannot be regarded as wholly inadvertent, but 
must be considered as at least in some degree con- 
scious. ' To obviate misapprehension,' he says {Disc. 
p. 54), 'we may parenthetically observe' — and the 
parenthesis occurs in the midst of a profession of the 
strictest noumenalism — 'that all we (i(? intuitively know 
of self, &c., is only relative^^ &c.* Evidently, there- 
fore, it is not without a certain consciousness that 
Hamilton scruples not to fling into a single heap the 
terms of both alternatives at once, or rather even to 
correct and explain the strict language of noumenalism 
by the no less strict language of phenomenalism — 
placing the latter, indeed, as but the defining surrogate 
of the former. Now we cannot say that our general 
sense of contradiction, or that our surprise, is in any 

♦ See quotation at p. 6, but consult original also. 
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degree weakened by our perception of this conscious- 
ness of Hamilton. Rather, on the contrary, our sense 
of contradiction and our surprise are thereby very 
much increased; and this, while we experience in 
addition both discomfort and offence— ^scomfort and 
offence, namely, in consequence of the confusion intro- 
duced into well-founded and long-established distmc- 
tions by what at least seems the arbitrary caprice of a 
single individual. Nevertheless, this consciousness of 
Hamilton being admitted as a feet, our general position 
is necessarily changed. It becomes our duty, namely, 
to inquire into Hamilton's actuating reasons, which 
reasons may be found in the end — despite the confu- 
sion that may result — ^to reconcile contradiction and 
establish their object. 

Why, then, has Hamilton, at the same time that he 
holds all our knowledge to be phenomenal only, 
unequivocally asserted presentationism as well ? 

This question we shall consider presently. It will 
be well, however, to dwell a moment on some subordi- 
nate contradictions which, present with, are not 
unillustrative of, the main one. 

Of these the first concerns again Hamilton's already- 
mentioned consciousness of this main contradiction 
itself. On this we have to make clear to ourselves 
that we know of this consciousness only in that we 
have seen Hamilton expressly cross the two series, or 
in that we have seen him expressly apply the one in 
interpretation of the other. This is conclusive as 
regards a consciousness of the fact of the action ; it is 
inconclusive as regards any consciousness of what the 
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action itself involves. It seems, indeed, never to have 
struck Hamilton that presentationism is noumenalism, 
and therefore the logical contradictory of phenomen- 
alism. Nowhere does he seem aware that he may 
appear to have committed the contradiction of directly 
identifying these opposites. Nowhere do we find in 
him any show of explanation, nowhere any apology, 
nowhere even an acknowledgment- He seems to have 
viewed it as a matter of course that he might consist- 
ently maintain at once the phenomenalism of the 
philosophers and the presentationism of Reid. ' To 
obviate misconception^^ that he should be known sim- 
ply to say so and so, appeared enough to him, even 
though what he said should be that, when he said 
noumenalism, he meant phenomenalism — ^that when he 
said the one, he meant the other — ^that when he said 
this^ he meant that! Here we go round by the rule 
of contrairey. When I say Ay, you say No ; and when 
I say Hold fast, you let go ! Boys, we know, play at 
this game with perfect satisfaction, though, unlike 
Hamilton, they are not only conscious of the feet of 
the action, but of its contradiction as well. 

But of these subordinate contradictions, perhaps, 
however small, the most characteristic and striking, 
as weU as the most illustrative of the main one, is this : 
if, as is readily seen on reference to the preceding 
quotations, Hamilton, by way of coup de grdce^ applies 
to his own enemy, the representationist, the well- 
known line from the eighth uEneid, 

* Miratur ; Berumque ignartis, Imagine gaudet,^ 

en revanche^ he applies it — and with a similar repre- 
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sentative and summarising force — twice to his own 
self! After this we are not surprised that he should 
jojrfuUy avail himself of Brown's insight and indus- 
try as regards the Micromegas of Voltaire, and should 
appropriate to himself the warmth of a nest from which, 
with cuckoo-like regardlessness, he had but just ex- 
truded the offspring of its own constructor. 

Such another point is this, that, while in the extract 
{Disc. p. 54), he asserts that not only 'nothing is known^ 
but nothing is^ except those phases [i.e. not only is 
there nothing known^ but nothing is^ except phases — 
appearances ! ] of being which stand in analogy to our 
faculties of knowledge,' we have but to turn the leaf 
to find several consecutive pages devoted to a long 
polemic against ' the principle that the relation of 
knowledge implies an analogy of existence ' ! 

Very marked contradiction is to be found in the 
last extract of the second series, whether this extract 
be considered for itself or in the quotations by which 
it is so profusely shored. The first aspect we pass, as 
amounting only to that unexceptive and trenchant 
phenomenalism which constitutes, with reference to 
Hamilton's professed noumenalism, the main contra- 
diction thus far. But as regards the second aspect, 
the shoring quotations, namely, we shall permit our- 
selves a word or two. 

As is matter of familiar knowledge, the leading in- 
dustry of Hamilton, in all his most important works, 
is a polemic — sharp, keen, cutting, headlong — for Reid 
and against the 'Ideal System,' or for Presentative 
Realism and against Representative Idealism. Now 
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we have but to think of this polemic, and of the dis- 
tinguished champions in the opposite ranks whom we 
recollect to have expressly fallen to the spear of 
Hamilton, to become all at once even startled by the 
incongruity and absurdity that seem, in such quota- 
tions, almost to mock us. That Sir William Hamil- 
ton should make tearful appeal ad misericordiam of 
the very corpses himself had made ! That he should 
summon to the proof the very foes whose bodies are 
not yet cold on that fierce battle-field which he has 
just so triumphantly abandoned! That he should 
seek to re-animate them, and just for that for which 
he slew them ! In a word, that, as phenomenalist, he 
should be forced to set up what, as npumenalist, he 
has but just thrown down! It is not easy to set 
bounds to one's surprise here, at the- same time that 
it is quite impossible to resist the evidence of the fact. 
The reference to Kant alone is quite conclusive. Kant 
is not only a representationist — or Kant is not only 
universally recognised as such, but he is expressly so 
recognised, expressly so classed, expressly so fought 
by Hamilton. Yet to this same Kant, direct appeal 
is now made, by this same Hamilton, and in behalf of 
the very doctrine for which he but this instant hacked 
and hewed at him ! ' Such is the testimony of Kant,' 
he says, 'and a hundred others to the same truth 
might be adduced from the philosopher of Koenigsherg^ 
of whose doctrine it is, in fact, the foundation ' ! No 
one doubts but a hundred, but a thousand testimonies 
might be adduced from Kant by the easy process of 
turning over his pages; but everybody must feel 
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astounded that Hamilton should have even dreamed of 
an appeal to a single one of them. 

Nor, as regards the other authorities, is the incon- 
gruity less. In themselves they are generally only 
less weighty than a Kant, and Hamilton has not been 
subjected to any difficulty in finding them. To that, 
indeed, he had but to count the opposite camp — a 
camp he could not well miss, either, inasmuch as the 
stream of writers in general directly led to it. This, 
at all events, is the confession of Reid, who owns to 
the company of the vulgar, but complete desertion on 
the part of the philosophers. Now, for the gaining 
of votes, to count one's enemies — one must at all 
events acknowledge the gallantry of the expedient. 
* Consider them! Boethius; and Hhe object is not 
known from its nature.' Leo HebraBus ; and 'it is 
not the thing in its dignity that is known.' Julius 
Caesar Scaliger ; and ' we only know the shadow, the 
glass not the contents, only external accidents.' 
Bruno; and ' we know things, not in themselves, but 
in another, which other is a species, a simulacrum, an 
image, a sign.' Bacon; and ' the senses are not ade- 
quate to thiQgs.' Spinoza; and 'we know ideas only.' 
In short, the ' Ideal System' ! ! It is really curious. 
Did Hamilton, then, wish us to believe that he knew 
'ideas' only, that perception is not adequate to things, 
that we perceive and know but 'signs,' 'images,' 
' species,' ' simulacra ' ? Really, one has to think of 
Hamilton's reputation, to justify to oneself one's own 
pains in things so glaring. In the simplest and most 
gratuitous fashion, indeed, contradiction follows con- 
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tradiction, and of inconsistency, discrepancy, and 
confusion, one can find no end. Why, for instance, 
should Hamilton appeal to — of all men that ever 
breathed — Protagoras? Why, of all doctrines that 
ever were enunciated, should it be precisely this hea- 
then's that a disciple of Reid should covet? Prota- 
goras, as everybody knows, was the representative 
Sophist, or Sceptic, and his doctrine, * Man is the mea- 
sure of all things,' is the very ' brief ' of that mate- 
rialistic school which maintains the senses to be the 
all-in-all both of knowledge and conduct, and with 
this addition, that, as one man's senses differ fi-om 
another's, that is true and right for one which is true 
and right for nobody else. Would Hamilton really 
have wished us to suppose this principle his, either 
on the theoretical or the moral side? And again, 
had he really wished this, why incoherently have 
made further appeal to Bacon? Protagoras, as quoted 
by Hamilton, says, ' Man is [for himself] the measure 
of all thiQgs;' and Bacon, as quoted by the same 
Hamilton, says, ' The information of sense is always 
from the analogy of man, not from the analogy of the 
universe, and it is wholly a great error to assert that 
sense is the measure of all things.' Now to Protagoras 
' man ' was only the particular sense of each particular 
man: we. may say, then, that while Protagoras asserts 
man or sense to be the measure of all things. Bacon 
perfectly contra-asserts man or sense not to be the 
measure of all things. The one assertion is logically 
the contradictory of the other, and it is eminently 
characteristic of Hamilton that he should seek to 

c 
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apply both, and in support of one and the same thing. 
This, indeed, is characteristic — that Hamilton, with 
such materials before him, should seek to apply two 
direct logical contradictories, and in support of his 
own direct logical contradictory to his own self! 

But in the sentence from Protagoras there is that 
intercalated ' [for himself J ' — did Hamilton intend thus 
to meet objection, to remove discrepancy? What 
really could have been his object here, for, if the in- 
tercalation is adequate to anything, is it not adequate 
only to intensify the peculiar, and peculiarly offensive 
meaning which the phrase conveys and was intended 
to convey? Then, again, as regards Bacon, why should 
a Presentationist, a pupil of Eeid, &c., &c., rejoice in 
his authority for the falsity of sense? Were sense 
false, could perception be true? Has Hamilton for- 
gotten his own words : ' The very things which we 
perceive by our senses do really existV But Bacon, 
as we have seen, is no exception: we may put the 
same question as regards the whole of them, seeing 
that the whole of them simply maintain that Ideal 
System which Eeid and Hamilton believed themselves 
specially sent to combat and destroy. Really, to love 
one's enemies is Christian; but, on the part of a philo- 
sopher, it is occasionally, we fear, somewhat inconse- 
quent 1 

* Protagoras, Aristotle, St. Augustin, Boethius, 
Averroes, Albertus Magnus, Gerson, Leo HebrsBUS, 
Melancthon, Julius Caesar Scaliger, Francis Piccolo- 
mini, Giordano Bruno, Campanella, Bacon, Spinoza, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Kant' — (will the reader forgive me 
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for pointing out in passing that Leo Hebraeus must 
be the Hebrew Lion?) — ^here is a goodly list of names, 
indeed, and any two of them, say Kant and Aristotle, 
for example, are quite enough for any single man, but 
what really at bottom is the value of this whole thing? 
For testimony^ is it enough to get a crumb of each of 
the Doctorum Eruditorum? If we point out that the 
doctors differ, will you still eagerly demand their 
crumbs? Nay, if we point out that the crumbs them- 
selves differ, will you still eagerly exclaim, Give, give? 
Is it enough for you just to get your pages covered 
with those glittering spiculas and the more glittering 
names of which the spiculsB themselves are but the 
occasions and the pretence? Is there authority then, 
sOj in either glittering spicula or glittering name? Or 
are they not both idle ? Strange that Hamilton should 
have thought so boyish, so very easy, an industry ser- 
vice ! To be weak to a quotation that might seem 
erudite — ^flauntingly to wear the same, inconsiderate 
of the occasion: — ^this is the simple delight of the 
foreigner in his orders — this is the simple delight of 
the Negro in his Birmingham buttons. We would, 
indeed, be just here ; but can any man well draw any 
other or better reflection from that. Sir William Hamil- 
ton's long sand-rope of authorities? He calls them a 
cloud of witnesses, and, folding his hands on his con- 
spicuous erudition the while, he smiles to himself with 
serene complacency. A cloud of witnesses ! Scatter 
me such clouds, one gleam of sense, one breath of 
manliness! 

It may seem now, that we must have exhausted the 

c 2 
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subordinate contradictions ptesent in these extracts ; 
but we feel sure that the reader, should he be inclined 
to try, has it still in his power to discover more. For 
our own part, we find ourselves, on turning to the 
question we left behind us concerning Hamilton's 
motives for his apparent confusion of noumenalism 
and phenomenaUsm, at once encountered by others. 
These motives, namely, lie in our last two extracts 
but one, but so that they seem to lie also in very 
' nests' of discrepancy. As we have already seen, the 
former of these extracts asserts knowledge not to be a 
simple relation between subject and object, but a sima 
of several elements, which elements it is the business 
of philosophy to analyse and discriminate. The latter, 
again, contains such deliverances as these: — It is con- 
trary to the testimony of consciousness to believe an 
action or affection of the bodily sense previous to the 
mental perception; we have no reason whatever to 
doubt the report of consciousness that we actually 
perceive at the external point of sensation, and that 
we perceive the material reality, — ^not a representation, 
not a modification of the ego, — no, the non-ego itself, 
modified and relative it may be, but stiU the non-ego ; 
for example, the total object perceived — ^this book — 
being 12, the external reality may contribute 6, the 
material sense 3, and the mind 3; or the external 
reality may contribute 4, all that intervenes between 
the external reality and the organ 4, and the living 
organ itself 4. 

Now, a touch or two wiU readily reveal the contra- 
dictions here. We know from the quotation {Disc. 
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p. 54), for example, that the object stands * in direct 
and immediate relation to the conscious mind,' and 
from quotations of the first series we have abundantly 
learned that ' the external reality itself is the imme- 
diate and only object of perception,' and that this 
object is ' only one.' We learn now, nevertheless, that 
this immediate and direct relation is a ^sum oi elements^ 
of which elements, constitutive of the wliole object of 
perception, the external reality itself is but one. It 
will suffice to point out this, however ; we shall leave 
it to the reader himself to reconcile, if he can, a direct 
and immediate (and so, one would thiak, simple) rela- 
tion, as well as an object which is described as one and 
only — we shall leave it to the reader himself to recon- 
cile both with the many-ness and also-ness of a sum, 
and that too, as we shall presently see, a very compli- 
cated and peculiar sum. 

But, again, it is said, ^ mental modifications are de- 
pendent on certain corporeal conditions,' 'the mind 
perceives only through certain organs of sense, and 
through these different organs it perceives in a different 
maimer.' Now, if mental modifications depend on 
corporeal conditions^ surely a certain priority of exist- 
ence is assigned to the latter by the very nature of 
the words themselves. Nor is it different with the 
accompanying allegation that the mind perceives 
through organs, and differently through the different 
ones : there too, surely, the very words ascribe priority 
to the organs, and not only priority, but action as 
well. (Difference of organ produces difference of ob- 
ject.) Hamilton, however, has no sooner committed 
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himself to such allegations, than he proceeds, as usual, 
directly to contradict himself. * We have no reason 
whatever,' he says, ' to believe, contrary to the testi- 
mony of consciousness, that there is an action or 
affection of the bodily sense previous to the mental 
perception; or that the mind only perceives in the 
head, in consequence of the impression on the organ : 
whether the senses be instruments, whether they be 
media, or whether they be only particular outlets to 
the mind incarcerated in the body, — on all this we 
can only theorise and conjecture.' Now, if it is to the 
testimony of consciousness that Hamilton owes these 
latter statements, one would like to know what testi- 
mony he owes those former to. One sees that he is 
not entitled to doubt as to whether the senses are 
media, &c., for he has already pronounced them media, 
and media that operate difference. Perhaps to a mind 
so constituted as that of Hamilton to perceive zVwme- 
diately through media is not by any means a contra- 
diction in terms ! Even suppose him to perceive ' at 
the point of contact,' is it so certain that he is not still 
in presence of a medium — ^the sensitive spot? Or, on 
the other aspect, suppose him to perceive the external 
reality itself — ^it quite directly, it all and it only — is 
he still free to name his perception phenomenal? 

Further, Hamilton, as we see from these extracts, 
rests what noumenalism they contain on two grounds : 
first, the testimony of consciousness ; and second, the 
analysis and discrimination of philosophy. These 
grounds we have to see at full again ; at present we 
remark only, firstly, that the testimony of conscious- 
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ness, though Hamilton's loudest note — a note loud, 
indeed, only, so to speak, to the deafening and stunning 
out of all opposition — cannot surely be worth much, 
seeing that, maugre all the mighty things so defiantly 
ascribed to it, not only the analysis of philosophy is 
still necessary, but precisely that to and on which 
consciousness directly testifies and expressly reports 
remains ' incomprehensible,' 'incognisable,' 'unknown,' 
* zero ! ' And secondly, that, if it is the business of 
philosophy to analyse and discriminate the elements of 
this same object of the testimony and report of con- 
sciousness, philosophy must be hardly yet fit for its 
business, not only because what it pretends to analyse 
and discriminate' is admitted by itself to remain, all 
the same, incomprehensible, incognisable, unknown, 
zero, but because the actual analysis to which, despite 
this foregone conclusion of impossibility, it yet very 
strangely commits itself, is in itself so contradictory, 
unsatisfectory, and equivocaL 

Of this analysis, for example — ^to dwell here a single 
moment — there are two diflferent estimates actually 
given in ! One is that the external reality is 6, the 
organ 3, and the mind 3 ; while the other, retaining 
the external reality and the organ, though at the new 
values of 4 each, substitutes for the mind all that 
intervenes between the reality and the organ — ^the air 
presumably — and at a value also of 4 ! Now, the two 
estimates differing, we may reasonably conclude that 
the thing is, as the phrase goes, not quite reliable yet. 
But how diflferent all this is to the standard of common 
sense which Hamilton himself sets up — ^how diflferent 
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to his own express and most emphatic allegations 
elsewhere! How different to aU his own * natural 
convictions of mankind ! ' Common sense believes the 
book it sees just to be the book, and Hamilton asserts 
existence and cognition to be convertible — asserts the 
external reality itself to be only one object, and this 
only one object to be the only one object of perception. 
Yet here we find that when philosophy is put to * its 
business^ by Hamilton, it results that, of the total 
object perceived, the external reality constitutes only 
a half^ perhaps only a third\ Again, we are told that 
the perceptive object is no modification of the ego, 
that it is only the non-ego : yet here the business of 
philosophy actually declares the ego to form a fourth^ 
a thirds or even a half of this same object ! Philosophy, 
to be sure, only says this — philosophy cannot do this. 
Or, indeed, is any such power still retained among the 
initiated of the master? Will any descendant of the 
prophet kindly show us either the 6 or the 4 of the 
external reality — say the book? Either will satisfy 
us; we shall be quite contented with the 4. That 
being given us, we cheerfully promise not to say one 
word of either organ or mind — ^that being given us, 
indeed, we cheerfully promise to be silent even on the 
air ! What was so emphatically declared one is now, 
indeed, triple, even quadruple ; but this, too, we shall 
pass in silence — give us but the external reality itself, 
be it 6, be it 4, be it 1. If, on the other hand, it 
should appear that this cannot be done — that the 
external reality itself, the substantia nuda^ cannot be 
shown — unless the book itself, the whole book, and 
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nothing but the book be this — ^then will it be too much 
for us to say that, to declare a thing impossible, next, 
nevertheless, to call this thing the business proper of 
philosophy, and, lastly, to claim to perform this busi- 
ness, exhibit this thing, but in such manner as only 
to restore the initial impossibility— on all this it will 
be enough to say nothing. 

Then, again, as regards consciousness, what, after 
all, are we to think of it? It is a small matter that 
this so autocratic and infallible consciousness stands 
in need still of the analysis of philosophy ; but surely 
Hamilton himself would admit that the one and only 
object of the testimony — of the report of consciousness 
is the book and nothing but the book ; surely he would 
admit that consciousness as consciousness — ^for it is 
to philosophy, and not to consciousness as conscious- 
ness (which is common sense, or 'the natural con- 
viction of mankind '), that he attributes the analysis 
and discrimination — ^knows not that there is a 3 of the 
mind, a 4 of the air, or a 3 or 4 of the organ — ^knows 
not that what is truly external is, as estimated by 
Hamilton himself, but 4, or even, perhaps, but J of 
what it discerns — ^knows not that this which it dis- 
cerns is really 12 ! Surely this is so. But, if this is 
so, then consciousness errs. In assuming the whole 
12 to be the external reality, which it most un- 
doubtedly does, it errs by at least ^, and by at most f ! 
But, in such arithmetic, can either error be considered 
insignificant? Is it at all unfair to suggest, then, that, 
if consciousness errs in assuming f or ^ to be external 
reality which is not external reality, consciousness 
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may err also in the renmnder of the sum, be it ^ 
or be it only J? And, in such a case, may we not 
say, then, with Hamilton himself — and the saying 
is an alignment to which he wholly trusts himself — 
* if consciousness be confessed to yield a lying evi- 
dence in one particular, it cannot be adduced as 
a credible witness at all,— falsus in uno, &lsus in 
omnibus?' 

It may be said that these analyses are only suppo- 
sititious, only illustrative. We willingly grant the 
former epithet — we hardly see the pertinence of the 
latter. Illustrative ! Well, it is illustrative of what 
we shall have perpetually before us throughout the 
whole of the present inquest — Hamiltonian contradic- 
tion, Hamiltonian futility; — ^this within^ while without^ 
guns, drums, trumpets, gesticulation, and assertion 
proclaim the advance of an athlete that is to throw a 
Kant, that is to fling a Hegel. But, grant it to be 
only an illustration, this illustration, referring to an 
alleged analysis, must constitute, surely, with the 
analysis, a legitimate object of discussion. Or if the 
analysis, indeed, is naught, why the illustration? — or 
why any talk of it at all? 

But let us tear ourselves away from these endless 
subordinate contradictions, and consider, at last, the 
question before which we, in effect, stand : — Why has 
Hamilton, at the same time that he holds all our 
knowledge to be phenomenal only, unequivocally 
asserted presentationism as well? This question may 
be put more fully thus: — What were the reasons 
which, though imexpressed, were so present to 
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Hamilton's mind that he perceived no contradiction in, 
and was never led to offer any apology for, the opposed 
assertions, now that things in themselves were incom- 
prehensible, incognisable, unknown, zero, and now that 
they were immediately, intuitively, and face to face, 
known ? Or at shortest : — Why did Hamilton, without 
sense of contradiction, as it seems, assert at once 
knowledge and ignorance — of things in themselves? 

Now, as already intimated, the answer here is to be 
found in our last two extracts but one, and we may 
state it to run (as if Hamilton spoke) thus: — I do 
perceive the non-ego, and therefore I am a presenta- 
tionist ; but I only perceive it phenomenally, and there- 
fore I am a phenomenalist. Further, first, I know that 
I do perceive the non-ego, both by the testimony of 
consciousness and the analysis of philosophy; and, 
second, I know myself to perceive only phenomenally, 
* Because,' as I say elsewhere, * 1°, Existence is not 
cognisable absolutely and in itself, but only in special 
modes; 2°, Because these modes can be known only if 
they stand in a certain relation to our faculties; and, 
3°, Because the modes, thus relative to our faculties, 
are presented to, and known by, the mind only under 
modifications determined by these faculties them- 
selves.' (Meta. i. 148,) 

To take the last point in this answer first, or the 
modality^ relativity^ and modifiedness of existence as 
known — this Hamilton merely asserts. He assumes 
it to be a feet, an ultimate feet, which, to be admitted, 
needs only to be understood. He condescends to no 
rationale : he never dreams of dispute. Eelationj mode^ 
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and modification are to him simply self-evident; and 
he never suspects, in their regard, even the possibility 
of doubt. This, then, so far, is very loose : it is but 
a loose appeal to the consciousness of the reader, or 
an appeal still looser to some presupposed philosophy. 
Assertion, then, being certainly always equal to asser- 
tion, there is the same right to another to assert the 
substantial, irrelative, and unmodified cognition of 
existence that there is to Hamilton to assert the con- 
trary. Such assertion of a substantial, irrelative, and 
unmodified cognition is not far to seek, indeed — if we 
but return to Hamilton's own first series ! 

As for the testimony of consciousness and the ana- 
lysis of philosophy, they occur to be considered at fiill 
elsewhere; and are here, so far, conceded. That is, 
we accept the contradiction they offer, and only con- 
sider it CIS offered and in itself. 

There remains before us now, then, but the single 
difficulty: How can we possibly understand with 
Hamilton phenomenal and presentative perception to 
be one and the same? for, as we know, presentationism 
is noumenalism. Noumenally to perceive is to perceive 
a thing in itself, and as it is; phenomenally to perceive 
is to perceive, on the contrary, a thing as it is in 
another, and as it seems. These are Hamilton's own 
definitions of presentationism and representationism. 
The one, then, is identical with noumenalism and the 
other with phenomenalism. Of this we are not allowed 
to doubt; or doubt itself were at once quashed by an 
instant's reference to Kant. The contradiction of the 
two, then, which to Hamilton are ow^, is sheer. 
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One might be apt to suspect weakness on the part 
of Hamilton here — ^what we might call, perhaps, the 
weakness of both sides. One might be apt to picture 
Hamilton, that is, loudly and ostentatiously to take up 
his position with the * vulgar;' but, after a while, 
wistful and penitent, softly to quit his place, quietly 
to slip over the way, and insinuatingly to whisper the 
' philosophers : ' I am a phenomenalist all the same ! 
In all probability, however, the facts of the case are 
differently situated. 

That Hamilton was not without satisfaction in his 
double position we doubt not at all ; for, as we have seen, 
his inadvertence in its regard had no reference what- 
ever to the fact of this duplicity. Of that fact, rather, 
he must be held to have possessed a clear and complete 
consciousness. No; any inadvertence of Hamilton 
here concerned, probably, only the burthen of the fact 
— only the contradiction which the peculiar duplicity 
involved. This we cannot attribute to design— this 
we must attribute to oversight. And, surely, it is 
much more natural to believe in the accident of a 
mistake than in the possibility of Hamilton — ^with his 
eyes open — ^asserting himself to perceive a phenomenon 
that was also a noumenon. Noumenalism (the * vul- 
gar') with a rider of phenomenalism (the * philoso- 
phers'), — this, indeed, were a device too weak to be 
imputed to such an intellect. Presentationism, on 
such an assumption as this, were, to a consciousness 
fully awake, no longer presentationism at all, nor re- 
presentationism any longer representationism. Should 
the external reality be conceived, indeed, to be 'pre- 
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sented but in a phenamenoii^ then it were not jtt^- 
sented^ it were r^esented^ But of this more fall j 
again* 

Mistake or no mistake, however, Hamilton's answer 
is really what the penultimate period above implies : 
to him the external reality is presented in a phenome- 
non. However phenomenally wrapt up, the non-^o 
is actually presented to the ^o. Presentation of a 
phenomenon is Hamilton's conviction: what domi- 
nates him is, that the non-ego is actually there. 

But is, then,' the representationist, even in this 
respect, — and in his answer generally — so very dif- 
ferent ? To Eiint, for example, — ^in whom represen- 
tationism certainly culminated — ^not only was the 
non-ego present, but the element of a non-ego was 
absolutely indispensable.* 

For proof here, we point, firstly, to the Kritik of 
Judgment and that harmony of feculties which gives 
rise to the cognition and emotion of Beauty; and, 
secondly, to the Kritik of Pure Reason where the 
element of a non-ego is held to declare itself on occa- 
sion of every sensational state whatever. 

Kant certainly holds that, though the fact of beauty 
indicate an adaptation of outer to inner, or of non-ego 
to ego, and though the fact of sensation indicate the 
actuality of this outer, of this non-ego, what we 
know is still really our own state. The non-ego is 
indispensable antecedent and necessary stimulus or 
exciting cause, but then it is not this antecedent, this 

* I hold the second edition of the Kritik of Pure Reaflon to supersede 
the first. 
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stimulus, this cause, but only the consequent, the 
result, the effect, that the ego knows. This effect is 
only its own sensuous affection. The non-ego, it is 
true, is the occasion of this affection, but this inter- 
vening affection being all that is in the ego, the non- 
ego is also, consequently, concealed even by that 
which alone reveals it. 

Now, Hamilton's understanding of this, we remark 
in passing, is insecure. To him the representationist 
knows only a ' vicarious phenomenon ' in which the 
object itself is but * mirrored ; ' or he knows only a 
' vicarious representation,' ' imagine gaudet.' He 
says {Meta. ii, 137), representationism 'supposes 
that the mind can represent that of which it knows 
nothing — ^that of which it is ignorant; ' and elsewhere 
{Disc. p. 66) he conceives the cosmothetic idealist, 
and Kant as one^ to hold the * mind either to know 
the reality of what it represents ... or to represent 
and truly to represent the reality which it does not 
know.' The object of the representationist would 
thus appear to be conceived by Hamilton as only an 
unknown object's likeness, its picture, its portrait, its 
reflection. But this is an error. Represent to the 
representationist, to Kant, means simply to stand in 
lieu of. Of images Kant does not at all speak ; of 
likeness or unlikeness, he asserts nothing, he denies 
nothing; mirror-like reflection has no place in his 
thought ; he only says that what he knows is but his, 
own affection, which, though due to a non-ego, and 
testifying to the existence of the same, cannot add in 
its regard a single predicate further. That picture 
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on the wall is a representation, a likeness of Pekin ; 
but my perception of the water in this glass (be it a 
likeness or be it no likeness — of that 1 know nothing, 
and likeness is certainly not by any means required) 
only stands for, and so represents^ the unknown exter- 
nal thing that excites that sentient state of my own 
known to me, and referred out by me, as water. The 
skin knows the scratch, it knows nothing of the 
thorn. Even what the eye knows of the thorn will be 
found on reflection to be to the eye precisely what 
the scratch was to the skin, and not by any means 
the thorn itself. The thorn itself — ^meaning by the 
word only the unknown external thing which, acting 
on my sentiency variously through my special senses, 
gives rise to the compound perception of my own so 
named — is certainly there without, undeniably present, 
an undeniable non-ego that undeniably affects the 
skin thus and the eye so ; but also an absolutely un- 
known thing in itself, in regard to which I know only 
that it does affect the skin thtis and the eye so. On 
all this, Kant has not left us the slightest room to 
doubt, and we might quote in proof a thousand pas- 
sages. For a single instance, see the latter half of 
the last sentence of § 3 in the Kritik of Pure Reason. 
To regard the representation of Kant, therefore, as 
referring to portraiture is simply to mis-represent 

To Kant, then, the non-ego is present in perception 
quite as truly as it is to Hamilton, and Kant, like 
Hamilton, perceives a phenomenon only: in what, 
then, are we to conceive their difference to lie ? Or 
how shall we find any difference between ' the un- 
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known thing in itself' of Kant, and the incompre- 
hensible, incognisable, unknown thing in itself' of 
Hamilton, or between the cognition * as it affects our 
sentiency ' of the one and the cognition ' as it is imder 
relation to our feculties ' of the other? 

We may conceive, indeed^ Hamilton to reply here : 
My actually there is a degree more there than the ac- 
tually there of Kant; and this is the difference. To 
Kant, for instance, the non-ego is present only so far 
as sensation proper is concerned; it is not present in 
perception proper \ to me, on the other hand, it is 
present in both, Kant infers a non-ego, while I 
perceive one. True, I perceive only phenomenally: 
true, the external reality, even to the very philosophy 
that analyses and discriminates its presence, remains 
incognisable, unknown, zero: still, nevertheless, I 
know this presence. The book we perceive, for 
example, is made up of, (A) elements due to the 
external reality itself, (B) elements due to all that 
intervenes between the book and the organ, (C) 
elements due to the material sense or organ itself, 
(D) elements due to the mind ; and I call myself a 
presentationist because, to the analysis of philosophy 
and the testimony of consciousness, A is actually 
there — b, veritable iagredient, but phenomenally. 

Kant, again, is not without such an answer as this : 
How can you perceive immediately, and intuitively, 
and face to fexje, what you declare to be unknown 
and incognisable? How ran you perceive it at all? 
Or how can you perceive what you admit to be 
present only in a sum, a complex, a compound, a fused 

D 
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irdvdKov — an other 'i Your reason pro is my reason 
con. What I perceive being A+B + C + D, it is 
evident that I cannot perceive A itself, or in itself, 
or intuitively, or face to face, or immediately, or at 
all. In simple truth, I am a representationist just 
for this, that, having no means of getting at A, and 
B, and C, and D, in the disjunct, I am compelled to 
take them in the conjunct ; or just for this, that what 
I perceive is not A, but A + B + C+D — ^not the 
external reality in itself and as it is, but the external 
reality as it is in another, as it is ' in or through some- 
thing numerically different from itself/ In short, 
A presented but in a phenomenon, is not j>resented, 
it is /•q)resented ; or if A is only phenomenally there^ 
it is also only representatively there. 

It is useless, Kant may continue, for you here to 
refer to philosophy, &c., isolating A; for even with 
this, on your own confession, A remains still a phe- 
nomenon. A 'mode,' at first, the faculties have 
added to it, besides ' relativity,' ' a modification de- 
termined by themselves.' It comes forward thus, 
still not in itself, but in or with an other or others ; 
and from these it cannot be separated. It is a triple 
phenomenon even now, the cube of a phenomenon, but, 
were it only a simple phenomenon, it were still not in 
itself, but in an other, in something ' numerically dif- 
ferent from itself.' In short, the A which philosophy 
pretends to analyse and discriminate, is admitted by 
this same philosophy, not to be A after all, but, as it 
were A' + A'' + A''', or mode -i- relativity -V modification. 
You are thus still a representationist like myself. 
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To this Hamilton at once retorts : — The testimony 
of consciousness is that the non-ego is actually there 
present, and I accept the testimony of consciousness 
as infallible ; — otherwise God is a deceiver, the uni- 
verse is a lie, our personality, our immortality, our 
moral liberty — in fiict chaos! 

Consciousness, Kant may be allowed to rejoin, is 
to me, just as it is to you, the seat and the source and 
the test of truth ; but, whereas you merely subjectively 
assert the testimony of this consciousness to be on 
your side, I not only similarly subjectively assert 
that, on the contrary, it is on my side, but I give you 
my reasons as well. 

Reasons ! we may conceive the sharp and querulous 
Hamilton to break in, and have I not given my reasons 
too? If I have asserted that the testimony of con- 
sciousness proves the fact of the case as it has been 
stated by myself, have I not demonstrated as well 
that you cannot impeach consciousness in a single 
instance without equally impeaching it in oHl—falsus 
in uno^ falsus in omnibus ; the root of our nature is 
then a lie, God is a deceiver, our personality, our im- 
mortality, our moral liberty, our — our — 

Of course, if a man will not hear reason, but just 
keep doggedly asserting and asserting, we must 
simply leave him alone. We may conceive the good 
Kant to retire here, then, with such thoughts in his 
heart, but muttering to himself, perhaps, — Why, it is 
just the business of man as man to question conscious- 
ness. You, yourself, for the discrimination of A, call 
in philosophy : you do not trust consciousness as con- 

D 2 
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sciousness, and uninstructed, there. You do yourself, 
in very truth then, thus question consciousness. 

At this a light tails on Hamilton, and his dogged- 
ness thaws, as he suddenly recalls Eant with. That is 
true ; consciousness, on one aspect, says only A is 
there, and shows it not ; while, on another aspect, it 
is only philosophy that brings the naked fact in final 
appeal to consciousness. Consciousness, however, 
even by this appeal, remains mistress of the situation; 
and from this situation, consciousness declares the 
object of its cognition to be not the ego, but * the non- 
ego, modified and relative, it may be, but still the 
non-ego.* 

Should Kant have relented and returned, we may 
conceive him to respond : — ^It is, at bottom, -but by 
subterfuge, then, that you would claim for your con- 
sciousness the authority of common consciousness ; but 
of common consciousness, your consciousness has yet 
to abide the question. Meantime, and in reference 
to your modified non-ego, I may say that an outer 
object is to you like a parcel of tea tied up in so much 
sheet-lead and brown paper. The paper is yours, the 
lead is yours, the string is yours; the tea alone is 
not yours. You strip off what is yours, the three 
former then, and you have the tea. But this tea is not 
yet the naked tea ; for you admit the naked tea to be 
still concealed from you by the relativity and modified- 
ness, (Sec., fallen on it from your own fiuiulties. After 
all, it is not the tea you know. So little, indeed, is 
there now left you to know even of it, that it is 
hardly worth mentioning, especially in such circum- 
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Stances. This * little* itself, however, your Own ad- 
missions shall now definitively remove. 

An apparatus of outer and objective substrates (the 
primary qualities), to be clothed into the variegated 
universe by the inner and subjective secondary quali- 
ties: — ^this is your hypothesis, and it is mine. To 
me, however, these primary qualities have their seat 
and their source, quite as much, or more than, the 
secondary, within. Not the less, on that account, 
however, are they to me, as they are to you, really 
without^ and presentant from without This peculiarity 
is due to a demonstrated provision in my space. You 
yourself identify your primary qualities with space, 
and you accept my space. Your primary qualities 
are also, then, within. But the primary qualities 
were the 'little' of a non-ego still lefk you. Your 
own admissions, then, have now removed this 4ittle- 
into the ego. Your ascription, indeed, of the primary 
qualities to the non-ego, but resulted from failure to 
understand my space and your own primary qualities j 
but of this ascription, in view of my demonstrated 
space, Occam's razor would compel the recall. 

Presentationism, on such a small ground as the 
mere assertion of so scanty and equivocal a non-ego, 
was always almost absurd in you — so perfect a 
phenomenalist otherwise; but now the last filament 
of the already transparent septum has vanished from 
between us, and we are one — Kant and Hamilton are 
one — ^in cosmothetic idealism ! 

You always knew, not A, but A + B -I- C + D. Even 
when isolated, A was still a phenomenon, into which 
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you yourself largely entered; or A was not yet known 
in itself, but only in or as A'+ A'' + A'''. Of these — 
and it was not known^ it was only known of — A' was 
all that remained to you capable of being named 
outer. This last remnant has now disappeared : your 
actually there and my actually there have coalesced and 
are the same. 

As regards our common theory, however, you have 
been contradictory, misintelligent, imperfect, incom- 
plete, and you still want — ^possess not a thread of — 
never attained to a glimpse of a thread of — the inner- 
most net of all, that fine net of the categories that 
brings tibe crass nets of space and time, with all their 
crasser contents, into the punctuality of apperception 
— ^into the unity of the I. It is not so certain, then, 
that I deserved the ostentatious, blind, and somewhat 
coarse rating you have given me ! 

In the above discussion, our hypothetical Kant has, 
in some respects, certainly outgone, not only his own 
position, but even that of the reader. Nevertheless, 
the latter, with a look to the future and suflBicient 
intelligence perhaps for the present, may find his own 
advantage even so. 

On the whole, we are not allowed now much diffi- 
culty in deciding how far Hamilton, in associating 
presentationism with phenomenalism, was inadvertent, 
and how far conscious. So fer as the latter alternative 
is concerned again, we may presume that the reasons 
of his action are now quite plain ; and equally plain, 
probably, the insufficiency of these. 

There is still left to surprise us, indeed, the want of 
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apology on the part of Hamilton — the want of, at 
least, acknowledgment. We wonder how, while he 
cuts off, with the most peremptory expression, the 
most trenchant emphasis, either side from the other, 
lie would, at the same time — almost without naming 
it — occupy both. Whether, with the 'philosophers,' 
he folds his hands in ' learned ignorance,' under the 
shadow of his equivocal phenomenon, or whether he 
vociferates, with ' the vulgar,' from the platform of his 
no less equivocal noumenon, that Uhe very things which 
we perceive by our senses do really exist^^ and that he 
shares Hhe natural conviction of mankind,' the breadth 
of clamour with which he calls attention to his position 
for the time is quite as unmisgiving as it is enormous. 
It seems to us, indeed, that, while no language can be 
stronger to say the ink-bottle is the ink-bottle, neither 
can there be any language stronger to say the ink- 
bottle is not the ink-bottle. One might almost suspect 
Hamilton of taking delight in this utterly abrupt and 
incommunicable distinction of opposites that were 
both held. The astonishment it might excite was, 
possibly, not uncongenial to a mind like his, in which, 
indeed, a certain procacity, a certain protervity, a 
certain wilfiilness seems always to have place. 

Be this as it may, with the deliverances of our 
hypothetical Kant we may regard the discussion as 
now terminated, and any assertion of presentationism 
on the part of Hamilton as now, in his own phrase, 
summarily truncated. 

We may profitably spend, however — just to com- 
plete the subject in all its possibilities — one word on 
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this, that, had Hamilton asserted a noumenal know- 
ledge of A (his external reality), and not such pheno- 
menal knowledge as converted it into A'+A''+A'" 
(or his mode + his relativity + his modification), we 
might have been obliged to conclude differently. As 
concerned A, at least, we should have been forced then 
to allow him noumenalism, presentationism, if, with 
regard to B, C, D (or organ, medium, and mind), he 
could only have claimed for himself phenomenalism. 
This, too, properly considered, ought, perhaps, really 
to have been his position. To make A phenomenal, 
indeed, was but, as we have seen, assertoric, gratuitous, 
and his own subjective act. Having got the mind into 
direct contact with matter in the nervous organism, 
which is the operation peculiar to him, he ought, per- 
haps, to have announced simpliciter his ultimate on — 
that the mind now had, and held, and knew matter. 
To what end still thrust between a tertium quid of 
phenomenalism? Why still talk of modes, modifi- 
cations, and relations? This has been definitively 
brought up to ihat^ and the that is a cognisant element j 
what is there now any longer to forbid the union? 
The mode is still the matter, the matter the mode. 
To call extension, i&:c., mere modes, and to fancy 
matter only still an unknown noumenon under these 
modes, — this is an industry that takes with the left, if 
it gives with the right. When are we to know nou- 
menally, if not in the position conceived by Hamilton? 
To suppose the thing in itself absent when its charac- 
ters are present, is the same absurdity as to suppose the 
thing in itself present when its characters are absent. 
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Neither, in such immediacy and directness, is the 
relation any longer a disjunction. Rather, it is now a 
junction — direct cognition — identification — an act in 
which the two are one. No less easy is it to perceive 
that the modification attributed to the faculties is 
superfluous: it is the mind itself that cognises; it is 
matter itself that is cognised. Here if ever, it is a 
noumenal A that, ex hypothesi, we possess. 

In this way, Hamilton might have consistently as- 
serted a knowledge that was at once noumenal and 
phenomenal — a knowledge that was partly this, and 
partly that; and, through the usual expedient of limi^ 
tation (in which at the same time the diflference is no 
less eternal), he might have enjoyed at last concilia- 
tion of the two sides. Yet, again, by his own act, 
Hamilton has prescinded this advantage; for despite 
the loud phenomenal cries with which he runs with 
the hounds, he still definitively holds with the hare, 
and calls himself as in formal antagonism to the 
hounds (or * philosophers'), a presentationist. In this 
way, Hamilton had made for himself the contradiction 
absolute; in this way he had cut off fi-om himself 
aU possibility of retreat along a bridge of limitation^ 
leaving for himself no resource but suspension by 
either arm across an incommunicable chasm. And 
so, on his own holding in the face of his own showing, 
he remains. For Hamilton, if wholly a phenomenalist 
to us, remains a phenomenalist to himself, that calls 
himself a presentationist. 

In conclusion, thus far, we may remark that the 
true metaphysic of the subject nowhere finds itself 
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represented in the preceding discussion. The nou- 
menon, if contradictory, is also- essential, to the pheno- 
menon. Both are : either is impossible without the 
other. The noumenon is identity, the phenomenon 
difference. The noumenon is the one, the pheno- 
menon the many. The noumenon is the an sich^ the 
phenomenon the fur sick. Noumenon and pheno- 
menon are indissolubly one — a one in trinity. This, 
however, despite his confusion of both, or even in his 
confusion of both, is a position unknown to Hamilton, 
and fer beyond him. To Hamilton, in fact, his own 
principles were such that, had he feirly caught the 
antithesis of noumenon and phenomenon, he would 
have been compelled to have applied to it his own 
incessant instrument of infallible divorce — the ex- 
cluded middle; he would have been compelled to say, 
noumenon and phenomenon being logical contradic- 
tories, both cannot possibly be true, but one must. 
Instead of this application, however, of what— -on the 
model of Occam's razor — we may be allowed to name 
Hamilton's wedge, he has, as it were in defiance of his 
own ordinary principles, produced that incoherent 
and untenable phenomenal presentationism of his, 
which, as Hegel would say, is ' neither fish nor fowl,' 
but a miserable Gebrdu^ a miserable jumble of mere 
partial glances {each bright enough, perhaps), in a 
confused multiplicity of directions. This confusion 
is evident at once in the two standards to which 
Hamilton appeals : if it is to ordinary consciousness 
he trusts for decision, it is absurd for him to advance 
to philosophy; and if he has once advanced to the 
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latter, it is impossible for him to return to the former. 
The harness of phenomenalism once worn on the 
stage of philosophy, as that stage was constituted to 
himseli^ could never be put ojff for the naked skin of 
noumenalism. From that stage, indeed, we can say 
that Hamilton was quite unjustifiable in blindly tear- 
ing up the ancient landmarks, in shaking together 
the well-grounded and long-established distinctions of 
history, and in confounding in a common heap two 
perfectly separate and distinct vocabularies. The 
discrimina of a thing in itself, and of a thing as it 
seems, pervade philosophy, and they are not rashly 
to be effaced by the ipse dixit of even such a man as 
Hamilton. Nor is this less to be said fix)m the newest 
and latest metaphysical position; for to it the dis- 
tinctions are no less true and necessary than the 
dialectical reflexion by which they are, in the end, 
identified. Surely, then, the words, * Very arbitrarily 
and, in fact, very abusively perverted and contorted,' 
so familiar, probably, to the indignation of many, ss 
applied by Hamilton to the unoffending Kant — surely, 
these words may now, with even-handed justice, be 
retorted on his own offending and unprovoked self. 
Wedge of Hamilton — ^razor of Occam ! it would pro- 
bably have been fortunate for the former himself, had 
he applied here for his own conviction, if also for his 
own confiision, either wedge or razor. 

We turn now to the consideration of what we have 
hitherto, on the whole, granted — ^the testimony of 
consciousness, and the analysis of philosophy. 
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2. Z%« Testimony of Consciousness; or Hamilton's &n. 

We begin with the extracts on which our reasonings 
and conclusions found : — 

Aristotle regarded consciousness^not as a particular faculty^ 
but as the universal condition of intelligence. . . . Reid and 
Stewart again hold that * the peculiar object of consciousness 
is^ the operations of the other faculties themselyes^ to the 
exclusion of their objects.' . . . [Hamilton^ as if with Aris- 
totle^ and against Keid and Stewart^ maintains] It is 
impossible, in the ^rst place, to discriminate consciousness 
from all the other cognitive faculties, or to discriminate any- 
one of these from consciousness ; and in the second, to con- 
ceive a faculty cognisant of the various mental operations 
■without being also cognisant of their several objects. {Disc. 
p. 47.) Let consciousness, therefore, remain one and indi- 
visible, comprehending all the modifications — all the phe- 
nomena — of the thinking subject. {Meta. L 183.) To Umit 
consciousness to a cognisance of self is to deprive it of the 
power of distinguishing external objects from each other, 
and even of the power of discriminating the ego and the 
non-ego. {Meta. L 204.) If consciousness has for its objects 
the cognitive operations, it must know these operations, and, 
as it knows these operations, it must know their objects. 
{Meta. i. 208-9.) How is it possible that we can be con- 
scious of an operation of perception, unless consciousness be 
co-extensive with that act, and how can it be co-extensive 
with the act and not also conversant with its object ? {Meta. 
L 228.) Consciousness constitutes, or is co-extensive with, 
all our faculties of knowledge. {Meta. ii. 10.) Perception 
the consciousness of external objects. {Meta. ii 28.) Con- 
scious of the inkstand. {Meta. i. 228.) That Beid should 
hold consciousness to be applicable to the act, but not to the 
object, of perception is suicidal of his great doctrine of our 
immediate knowledge of the external world. {Meta. i. 227.) 
His (Keid's) error of conunission in discriminating conscious- 
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n68s as a special faculty, and his error of omission in not 
discriminating intuitive from representative knowledge — a 
distinction without which his peculiar philosophy is naught 
— have contributed to render his doctrine of the intellectual 
faculties prolix, vacillating, perplexed, and sometimes even 
. contradictory. {Disc. p. 46.) 

To ask, therefore, a reason for the possibility of our intui- 
tion of external things, above ihefact of its reality, as given 
in our perceptive consciousness, betrays, as Aristotle has truly 
said, * an imbecility of the reasoning principle itself.' {Disc, 
p. 63.) As idtimate, it is a fact inexplicable. . • • It can only 
be disproved by proving the mendacity of consciousness. . . . 
Bel3ring consciousness, it belies and so annihilates itself. • . • 
The truth of consciousness is the condition of the possibility 
of all knowledge. (Disc. p. 64.) That we cannot show forth 
haw the mind is capable of knowing something different from 
self, is no reason to doubt that it is so capable. Every how 
{SioTi) rests tdtimately on a that (or*). (Disc. p. 63.) Con- 
sciousness is the fountain of all comprehensibility and illus- 
tration; but as such^ cannot be itself illustrated or compre- 
hended. {Disc. p. 63.) The Presentationist admits the 
veracity, the Representationist postulates the falsehood, of 
that principle, which can alone confer on this incomprehen- 
sible foundation the character of truth. . . • Consciousness 
must be held veracious, or philosophy is felo de se. {Meta. i. 
265.) If consciousness, however, were confessed to yield a 
lying evidence in one particular, it could not be adduced as 
a credible witness at all: — Falsus in uno^falsus in omnibus. 
{Disc. p. 88.) By the very act of reftising any one datum 
of consciousness, philosophy invalidates the whole credibility 
of consciousness. . • • The refusal to accept the fact of the 
duality of consciousness, is virtually an act of philosophical 
suicide. {Meta. i. 299.) If Kant attempts to philosophise, 
he must assert the possibility of philosophy. But the possi- 
bility of philosophy supposes the veracity of consciousness ; 
. « • therefore, in disputing the testimony of consciousness, 
Kant disputes the possibility of philosophy, and, conse- 
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quently^ reduces his own attempts at philosophiong to ab- 
surdity. {Meta. i 374.) 

The object of this writing cannot well be misunder- 
stood. One sees at once that Hamilton — ^with no will 
but the subversion of the Representationist and the 
establishment of himself and with never a dream but 
success — ^is wholly engrossed with two operations only. 
The first of these introduces mind into the actual pre- 
sence of matter, and the second declares the resultant 
report of mind to be necessarily true. Consciousness, 
he says, can state no falsehood; but consciousness 
asserts the feet of immediate contact with an exter- 
nality diflferent from itself therefore such externality 
is. The testimony is direct, the testimony is unim- 
peachable. The witness was there^ the witness cannot 
lie. From antecedents so clear, there is an irresistible 
consequent — the adoption of the report. 

It is evident, too, that to Hamilton the one ante- 
cedent is as indispensable as the other : they form to- 
gether, indeed, but a conjunct tally: they are this 
tally's complementary pieces; both are equally neces- 
sary; — ^they complete and perfect each other. 

As regards the first, we see that direct presence, 
actual contact, is a sine qua non. Discontinuity is 
never for a moment to be thought of. The slightest 
gap, the slightest interval, were a breach irreparable, 
a chasm of despair. The two extremes must meet ; 
the two terms must be accurately conjoined. Mind 
must actually reach up and out to externality — ^mind 
must actually touch externality. To know of it 
through any intermediation of means is an expedient 
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—an accommodation — quite to be rejected. That 
mind should be able to say^ mind must be able to 
feel. Unless it touch, how can it believe? Hamil- 
ton, very certaLoly, is with his whole conviction here ; 
and he never doubts but that his reader is with him. 
Consciousness must be co-extensive with perception: 
this is to him — this must plainly be to all — ^the pre- 
liminary postulate. 

On the second expedient, however, it is, that 
Hamilton, we doubt not, values himself most. It is 
not enough, he sees, to place externality, as it were, 
in the clutch of consciousness. However direct the 
clutch, consciousness may in itself be still incompetent 
to speak. It is not enough to give consciousness op- 
portunity, consciousness must be foimd in capacity as 
well. Any man can look, it is only the expert that 
can see. This, then, is Hamilton's further operation : 
if, in the first instance, the witness was proved pre- 
sent, he is now, in the second, proved competent. 

Hamilton has long been aware of the inconveniences 
of sense. What are called its subreptions, its mis- 
takes, blunders, errors — : these, hitherto, to the pre- 
sentationist have been, as it were, the very ghosts 
that haunted him — troublesome importunates that 
would not be laid, chant he what exorcism he might. 
This Hamilton knows well, and this he would annul, 
or this at least he would go round. JSTow it is always 
the stir and strike of certain machinery that has raised 
these ghosts, the stir and strike of the machinery of 
sense, that is. Process is the word, in fact. Process 
is the single sign, the proof, which, shown to the 
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presentationist, has hitherto insured his instant retreat. 
It is the roundabout of steps, says Hamilton, which, 
offering opportunity of analysis, constitutes our whole 
difficulty. This we must get rid of — steps we must 
efface — mfermediation we must thrust from before us, 
and set down emmediation instead. Process is the 
presentationist's impossibility — process there must be 
none. 

But again, says Hamilton, not only has it been 
usual to assert process, but it has been equally usual 
to reftise to believe what consciousness might say. 
Now would we establish a direct cognition of exter- 
nality, not only must we deny the process which has 
hitherto been assumed, but we must deny also, what 
always hitherto has likewise been assumed, the right 
on our part at all to question consciousness. In short, 
it must be ours to maintain that consciousness clutches 
externality, that consciousness says so, and that con- 
sciousness cannot lie. 

It is not difficult to see that, with these concessions, 
Hamilton has a won game before him. If conscious- 
ness supply a direct report, and if consciousness can- 
not be questioned, then presentationism is inevitable. 
We doubt not, then, that Hamilton, on the whole, 
must have often enough surveyed with complacency 
his own success thus far. Nor can we well over- 
estimate the gallantry of the logical coup de main, of 
the logical surprise displayed in every circumstance 
of his extraordinary argumentation. We readily grant 
to Hamilton that consciousness must be co-extensive 
with perception, and we cannot deny this same con- 
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sciousness to be the ultimate standard of appeal. No 
sooner do we admit as much, however, than, by an 
instant sleight of hand, that, under a cover of words, 
would evade detection, we are astonished into the 
belief that consciousness and perception are numeri- 
cally one — nay, by a still more rapid sleight of hand, 
we are astonished into the belief that consciousness 
cannot at all be questioned — ^neither in any function, 
nor on any occasion, nor at any time. 

All now, then, is changed, says Hamilton ; it is no 
longer with perception, it is no longer with sense that 
we have at all to do. Organs — ^with all their blunders, 
all their subreptions — ^have disappeared. As said, the 
ghosts are laid. It is now with consciousness we 
have to do, and with consciousness alone. But con- 
sciousness is not sense. You cannot dispute con- 
sciousness. If you do, it is at once tainted throughout, 
and it and you and aU of us are logically defunct, and 
there is an end of everything. Take consciousness, 
but take it wholly, and there is an external world. 
Reject a tittle of it, and you annihilate your own self 
and the whole business you follow. 

But the mere jugglery, the mere logical blind show 
of this, must be held all the time as quite conspicuous. 
The subreptions of sense, plainly, if covered, are not 
by any means removed; and it is equally plain that it 
is either an extraordinary self-delusion, or a no less 
extraordinary abuse of speech, to aver that the facts 
of consciousness cannot be questioned. 

Sir William Hamilton has, in this country, been 
proclaimed the greatest logician since Aristotle, never- 

E 
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theless it is certsdn that he has filled — ^ prince of 
philosophers,' and prince of logicians, as he may be — 
the most important sections of his most important 
works with the elaborate enunciation of a simple fal- 
lacy. This i^llacy is the faUacia accidentis^ and on both 
of its sides. Whether it is reasoned that, perception 
being consciousness, consciousness is perception, or 
that, consciousness being inviolable, perception is in- 
violable, Hamilton commits indeed this technical 
error. It is perfectly true, for example, that percep- 
tion is consciousness ; but it is wholly untrue to aver 
that consciousness is perception — ^in the sense that all 
consciousness is perception. When consciousness is 
spoken of in reference to the cognition of external 
objects, it is consciousness in the form of perception, 
it is consciousness secundum quid^ or, as Hamilton 
himself might say it, it is only some consciousness 
that is meant. Again, when it is affirmed that con- 
sciousness is inviolable, the consciousness implied is 
universal consciousness, not consciousness secundum 
quid^ but consciousness simpl{cite7\ But we cannot 
reason, whether from the essential to the accidental, 
or from the accidental to the essential, without the 
risk of committing sophisms. Thus to assert, with 
Hamilton, that, perception being consciousness, what 
i3 true of perception is true of consciousness, is to 
commit the fallacy of reasoning cl dicto secundum quid 
ad dictum simpliciter; while, again, to assert, with 
Hamilton, that, consciousness being perception, what 
is true of consciousness is true of perception, is to 
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commit the converse fallacy of reasoning a dicto sim- 
pUciter ad dictum secundum quid. 

Hamilton's general syllogism here, in fact, seems 
pretty much this : — Consciousness is inviolable ; but 
perception is consciousness ; therefore, perception is 
inviolable. Now here the middle term is conscious- 
ness; but, in the major proposition, it is universal 
consciousness, consciousness simpliciter; while, in the 
minor, it is a particular consciousness, consciousness 
secundum quid^ or only some consciousness. In this 
way, then, the syllogism contains a quaternion of 
terms ; or there are two middle terms, and thus, 
the extremes not bemg compared with the same 
thing, the conclusion is false. Special consciousness 
is, in short, not imiversal consciousness, and, contrary 
to the dictum of Hamilton, both must be accurately 
discriminated. We may legitimately express some 
surprise, then, at the simple manner in which a pro- 
fessed logician has technically committed himself. 
Remembering, indeed, that Hamilton was not only 
prince of philosophers but high priest of the Quanti- 
fication of the Predicate, we might, by pointing out 
that this his own operation was the single necessity 
in the case before us, have brought home to him his 
error through neglect of the same, in a manner much 
more keen and cruel. This will appear at once if the 
true proposition, perception is consciousness, be con- 
verted not per accidens^ not through quantification of 
the predicate, but simpliciter^ into the false proposition, 
consciousness is perception. All perception is only 
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some consciousness, only some consciousness is all 
perception. 

Hamilton's presto trick is not, then, so glorious for 
him after all. Fancy such reasoning as this : — Con- 
sciousness is perception ; but memory is consciousness ; 
therefore memory is perception ! Yet to such reason- 
ing we have a perfect warrant in the procedure of Sir 
William Hamilton. And by such reasoning is there 
any diflference whatever that could not be identified 
with its opposite — so far, at least, as consciousness 
and consciousnesses are concerned? 

It is not to escape notice either, that the identifica- 
tion of consciousness with perception does not remove 
the difficulty of how perception, constituted and con- 
ditioned as it is, can possibly be conceived capable of 
a direct cognition of external things. Call it con- 
sciousness if you will, it is still a process consisting of 
simdry stages and steps which aflFord us a variety of 
occasions for instituting experiments to try it and 
test it. Perception is consciousness, and sight is per- 
ception; but there is nothing in this statement to 
preclude us fi'om the examination of the process of 
vision, both physiologically and psychologically; and 
if the results of this examination tend to show the 
impossibility of any immediate knowledge, through 
sight, of any outward object, and, moreover, should 
this result repeat itself in the case of all the other 
senses, it will be quite in vain for Sir William Hamil- 
ton to call out, even with his most peremptory pre- 
tentiousness. Consciousness, consciousness; for it is 
quite competent to us to call out, equally peremptorily. 
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equally authoritatively, Sight, sight, — ^hearing, hear* 
ing, — ^touch, touch ; for each of these is consciousness, 
and each of these is at the same time capable of a 
formal investigation. 

It is possible that Hamilton might reply here, But 
you fail to see that I speak of an ultimate fact of 
consciousness. By no means, we may rejoin; we 
know very well that you name the general fact in 
perception an ultimate feet of consciousness ; but 
consciousness here is not consciousness simpliciter^ but 
consciousness secundum quid] it is still perception, 
and we admit, if you will, that the ultimate, and 
universal, and, pro tanto^ necessary fact of perception 
is the cognition of something different from self; 
but it is still competent to consciousness qua consci- 
ousness, to transcend perception qua perception, — to 
begin where perception left off, and carry up or out 
the ultimate fact of perception into a higher and very 
different fact of its own. Nay, we may say that the 
special business of consciousness is to carry the outer 
fact of perception up or in to its own inner truth. 
Were we to stay by perception, we were but brutes : 
our business is to think, and to think is — in so many 
words — just to transcend perception. In more intel- 
ligible language, it is the business of consciousness to 
examine aU special consciousnesses that may be sub- 
mitted to it ; and among these perception finds 
itself, and finds itself, too, in its own nature so 
peculiarly constituted, that there is no other special 
consciousness so well adapted for the inquisition of 
general consciousness as it is. By the very phrase. 
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ultimate &ct, Hamilton, indeed, just reftites his own 
case; for it implies a foregone process that has pro- 
nounced it ultimate; and, implying process, it 
implies also a possibility of examining the same, even 
beyond the arbitrary term of his own ipse dixit 

We may remark, too, that the nature of this 
assumed ultimate &ct of Hamilton's does not at all 
lessen the difficulty of how such substances as mind 
and matter can come into relation at all. Nor is it 
to any other motive than a desire to lessen this diffi- 
culty, that we can attribute the identification of 
consciousness with perception on the part of Hamil- 
ton, as weU as his general attempt to reduce all the 
senses to that of direct contact — ^touch. In this way, 
too, we see that, despite his clamour of an ultimate 
fact, Hamilton is really obliged tacitly to admit the 
claims of reason and reasoning, and the demands of 
explanation. 

It is possible, then, almost directly to negative 
every single statement of Hamilton's in the extracts 
with which we set out, and to which the reader will, 
perhaps, kindly consent to turn back a moment. As 
regards Aristotle, for example, we can see that his 
doctrine is simply that of universal mankind, and 
that the doctrine of Reid and Stewart by no means 
difiers. Reid is not guilty of an * error of commis- 
sion ' in discriminating consciousness as a special 
faculty. Consciousness is to Reid, as it is to Aris- 
totle, and everybody else unless Hamilton, the genus^ 
while perception and the rest are but the species* It 
is but a very unfair accentuation of certain words, 
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which extends but a plausible pretext to Hamilton to 
speak differently. The truth of the matter is, that of 
all philosophers, and of all mankind, Hamilton is the 
only one who has converted consciousness into a 
special faculty — ^perception. Against which conver- 
sion, we again assert that it is possible to discriminate 
Qonsciousness from the special faculties, as these 
from it. 

Then we do perceive, and it is perfectly natural for 
us to inquire how we perceive, let us * betray so, as 
Aristotle has truly said, an imbecility of the reasoning 
principle itself,' — let us betray this for thinking so if 
we must, but we will console ourselves that this 
spicida of Aristotle, however ornamental to Hamilton, 
has been probably wrested from its true connexion, 
and if not, that, as it stands, it is sufficiently value- 
less. Again, the so-called fact of perception is not 
ultimate; there are steps to it, there are steps from it. 
Perception is not inviolable; and, in a certain sense, 
consciousness itself is not inviolable. Lastly, the 
representationist does not postulate the falsehood of 
consciousness. These statements pretty well exhaust 
the burthen of our extracts, though it would be quite 
possible to carry the negative into the particular more 
deeply still. 

Consciousness is veracious; consciousness is not 
mendacious; the facts of consciousness must be 
accepted; consciousness is our ultimate standard; in 
order to try consciousness another consciousness were 
demanded; the facts of consciousness are mutually 
^ngruent and coherent, else consciousness is itself 
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false, and the whole edifice of knowledge — society 
itself — topples ; the root of nature is a lie ; God is a 
deceiver; unconditional scepticism is the melancholy 
result; our personality, our immortality, our moral 
liberty — in short, ' man is the dream of a shadow,' 
' God is the dream of that dream ! ' No reader of 
Hamilton but knows these utterances well. How 
constantly, how unexceptively they are repeated I yet 
the pole on which they turn, all of them, is a sophism, 
a fallacy ' probably without a parallel,' as Hamilton 
himself says of Brown, ' in the whole history of phi- 
losophy, and this portentous error is prolific — Chi- 
mcera chimceram parit. Were the evidence of the 
mistake less unambiguous we should be disposed rather 
to question our own perspicacity than to tax so subtle 
an intellect with so gross a blunder.' (Disc. p. 57.) 
But the evidence is not ambiguous. Hamilton has 
started with the fallacia accidentis^ and entangled 
himself in error ever the deeper the further. Why, 
were consciousness inviolable in the sense in which it 
must be understood to legitimate the conclusion of 
Hamilton in regard to the evidence of perception, 
then the tale of history is a dream, for that whole tale 
is but the transcendence of error after error, and these 
errors were the errors of consciousness. For what 
are all our reformatories, refuges, asylums, — for what 
are missions, — to what use schools, — if special need not 
the correction of universal consciousness? History! 
what is it else than this? What is it else than the 
transcendence morally, aesthetically, and intellectually 
of sense? Morally^ for example, the good is now 
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above the personal^ and cesthetically the beautiful is 
above the sapid: but was either so, when mankind 
belched the acom? Then, intellectually^ what original 
facts of consciousness, so far as sense — so far as 
perception is consciousness, have not been changed? 
The earth is no longer a plane ; the firmament over 
it has gone into immensity, — ^its lights are worlds. 
History has, in a manner, fixed the sun ; and yet that 
in the morning he rises in the east, and in the evening 
sets in the west, if false to intellect is true to sense, 
if false to consciousness^ is true to perception. 

Nay, why talk of history, when the daily experience 
of each of us can. tell but the self-same tale? For 
what is experience? — what but a later fact of con- 
sciousness transcending (i. e. falsifjdng) an earlier 
one? The child is conscious that there is a crooked 
stick in the water ; the man is conscious that the very- 
same stick is straight. This same man, agam, is 
conscious that it is the rose is red, the sugar sweet, 
&c. ; but the philosopher, and, as we shall see pre- 
sently, even such a philosopher as Hamilton, is con- 
scious that all this is otherwise. Experience, then, is 
but a mutation of the facts of consciousness, and the 
assumption of an inviolability of consciousness (in 
order to counteract and nullify this mutation) would, 
if followed out to its legitimate consequences, termi- 
nate in an intellectual stand-still and a moral quietism 
destructive of philosophy, destructive of society, de- 
structive of life. In a certain sense, indeed, had con- 
sciousness been inviolable, the universe had never 
been, — God had been but bare identity ; and difference 
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there had been none. For the truth is even that 
which is viewed by Hamilton as an absurdity : in very 
truth there is a consciousness beyond consciousness ; 
and it is the function of consciousness, though itself 
infallible, inviolable, and veracious as nothing else is or 
can be, to test and try and question consciousness to 
the uttermost. Consciousness stands imder conscious- 
ness, and the vocation of consciousness is simply infi- 
nitely to transcend itself. In a word, the business of 
consciousness is to think, and to think is to transcend 
perception — ^to think is to transcend thought itself. 
Nor have we a warrant to think otherwise of the 
consciousness, otherwise of the thought of God; for 
He has revealed Himself to us as a Spirit in whose 
image the spirit of man is made. 

What is loudest in Hamilton, however, is his rude 
and deafening denial — to the cosmothetic idealist (say) 
— of any right thus to question consciousness. Con- 
sciousness, he perpetually exclaims, is imperative as 
to the existence of self and not self; and consciousness 
cannot be proved mendacious without annihilating 
philosophy, and so sisting the whole business at a 
blow ; for consciousness being proved false anywhere, 
can be trusted nowhere. The cosmothetic idealist, 
for his part, we may conceive as always on the point 
of beginning with. But let us look at the fact, when 
his voice is instantly drowned by a repetition of the 
clamour about veracious, veracious, mendacious, men- 
dacious, &c. Nevertheless, it is not discrepant, from 
what we know of Hamilton already, that he should — 
at his own time— be actually found to admit the legi- 
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timacy of a subjection of the facts of consciousness to 
scrutiny and question. That is as much as to say, 
that Hamilton at once forbids and commands — the 
examination of consciousness. On the latter head, for 
example, we find him saying {Disc. p. 87) : 'Psycho- 
logy is only a developed consciousness^ that is, a scien* 
tijic evolution of the facts of which consciousness is the 
guarantee and revelation.' 

We may conceive the cosmothetic idealist, then, to 
recover heart here, and to call out cheerily. That is it, 
that is just what I want — consciousness is, as you 
say, both revelation and guarantee; but, as you say 
also, we can develop consciousness, we can accomplish 
a scientific evolution of its facts; and, perhaps, this 
development and evolution will not be found to stop 
precisely at the spot you indicate, if you will but have 
the goodness to listen to me a moment. 

'Philosophy' (Meta. i. 277) 4s only a systematic 
evolution of the contents of consciousness by the in- 
strumentality of consciousness.' This, again, is but 
the same admission, and Hamilton said no less, indeed, 
when he told us formerly that, ' by inference and ana- 
logy, we may legitimately attempt to rise above the 
mere appearances which experience and observation 
afford.' It is in the same sense that we find him 
(Meta. i. 121) describing 'the three grand questions 
of philosophy ' as ' 1 '^, phenomena (the facts) in 
general; 2®, their laws; 3°, inferences — results.' Why, 
these three grand questions of facts, laws, and infer- 
ences, are just the points which Hamilton's opponent 
would inquire into,. if he (Hamilton), leaving off his 
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cry of ultimate and ultimate, would but let him. The 
cosmothetic idealist would be glad, we may sup- 
pose, were he but allowed to act as Hamilton himself 
implies when he avers that *the great business of 
philosophy is to analyse and discriminate.' 

But the cosmothetic idealist, on the whole, has been 
treated with positive cruelty by Hamilton. How 
often, for example, do we not find the latter exciting 
the former's hopes, leading him (the former), in what 
appears his own (the former's) way, directly up to 
what again appears his own (the former's) problem ; 
but, when the very point of promise has been reached, 
suddenly deserting him again with, ' The facts of con- 
sciousness?' Thus, for instance {Meta. i. 273), he 
' cannot but regard Stewart's assertion — ^that the 
present existence of the phenomena of consciousness, 
and the reality of that to which these phenomena bear 
witness, rest on a foundation equally solid — as wholly 
imtenable,' and he exclaims {Meta. i. 276), 'It is not 
the reality of consciousness that we have to prove^ 
but its veracity or — the authority of the facts of con- 
sciousness as evidence of something beyond themselves^ 
Then {Meta. i. 275) he allows himself, accepting 
' the facts given in the act of consciousness itself,' to 
doubt ' the facts which consciousness does not at once 
give, but to the reality of which it only bears evi- 
dence ;' nay, he allows himself to be able, ' without 
self-contradiction^ to maintain that what he is compelled 
to view as the phenomena of something different from 
himself is nevertheless (unknown to himself) only a 
modification of his own mind.' A similar avowal is 
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this (Reid's Works^ p. 129, note), * I cannot doubt 
that I am conscious of it (the rose) as something 
diflFerent from self; but whether it have, indeed, any 
reality beyond my mind — ^whether the not-self be not 
in truth only self — ^that I may philosophically question/ 
Now all this is just as if the cosmothetic idealist him- 
self were speaking, and with all this we may conceive 
that dejected individual highly gratified and charmed. 
Only one step further, however, and he wiU find every 
new hope suddenly quashed again beneath the old 
assertion of * the facts,' and ' the facts.' These facts 
he had certainly been encouraged to question, but the 
instant he would attempt to act on the encouragement, 
he is stopped, panic-stricken, by the significant threat 
of the encourager himself, who (Meta. i. 277) as- 
sures him, ' This can be done only by showing that 
consciousness tells different tales — that its evidence 
is contradictory — ^that its data are repugnant; — but 
this no sceptic has ever yet been able to do V 

No ; let the cosmothetic idealist who reads Hamilton 
conceive at times what hopes he may, he will find ever 
in the end that, at the very moment of fruition, they 
are suddenly dissipated by the cold reassertion (Meta. 
i. 278) of ' the fact to which consciousness testifies, — 
that the object of which we are conscious in percep- 
tion is the external reality as existing, and not merely 
its representation in the percipient mind.' The pecu- 
liar procedure which we would here signalise finds, 
perhaps, its best illustration in the following passage 
from Reid's Works^ p. 744 : — 

It is, however, possible for us to suppose, without our 
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supposition at least being felo-de-s€y that^ though given as a 
non-ego, the object may, in reality^ be only a representation 
of a non-ego^ in and by the ego. Let this, therefore, be 
maintained: let the/acf of the testimony be admitted, but 
the truth of the testimony, to aught beyond its own ideal 
existence, be doubted or denied. How in this case are we 
to proceed ? It is evident that the doubt does not in this 
case refute itself. It is not suicidal by self-contradic- 
tion. 

The felo-de-se^ the very suicide^ which Hamilton 
has always hitherto cast in the teeth of the cosmo- 
thetic idealist, is here formally, punctually retracted by 
Hamilton himself. Now then the cosmothetic idealist 
feels that justice has been done him at last, that his 
difficulty is at length fairly stated, that his question 
is here finally put just as he himself would wish to 
see it put. He may be forgiven, then, should he 
again allow himself to entertain the expectation of a 
tangible finding at last. As before, so here, however : 
the very next step, and his impatience begins; for 
Hamilton, instead of keeping by the thing now that 
he has coi^e fairly up to it, instead of answering his 
own question, coolly looks off^, turns aside to Stewart, 
from him again to Reid, then to Descartes, then to 
Cousin, enveloping himself all the whUe in a variety 
of quotations and remarks, till finally, the position 
lost to view by reason of the very number of the 
diversions, the only answer that comes out is, * The 
doubt is gratuitous ! ' 

* The deliverance of consciousness must philoso- 
phically be accepted,' so cries Hamilton for the thou- 
sandth time, and we are where we were — only that 
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having, in this manner, been injured in the text, we 
find ourselves insulted in the notes thus : — 

From what has now been stated [i.e, in the above passage] 
it will be seen how far and on what grounds I hold, at once 
with Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart, that our original beliefs are 
to be established, but their authority not to be canvassed ; 
and with M. Jouffroy, that the question of their authority is 
not to be absolutely withdrawn, as a forbidden problem, 
from philosophy. 

Would or could any man that ever existed — ^but 
Hamilton — have written that note? Pray, observe — 
and as placed — its full significance and veritable 
bearing. Cannot we fancy the cosmothetic idealist 
ironically remarking to Hamilton: — Yes, I see, 
though true blue with Reid, you are liberal and 
candid with Jouffroy; the question is not withdrawn 
either ;—onZy, when my mouth presumes to open on 
it, there comes a back-hander of veracious, veracious 
— ^here ferocious — that shuts it again: well, once I 
can speak for pain, I will tell you. Sir William, that 
it is a queer piece of hedging^ that of holding both 
with Reid and with Jouffroy ; and I cannot, some- 
how, feel quite certain that two expressions mean also 
always two things ; for, if allowed by this word, I am 
forbidden by the other at all to question consciousness 
— ^unless under penalty of confounding and embroiling 
aU? 

While it is very clear, then, that Hamilton, at his 
own time, never scruples to allow himself the privilege 
of putting consciousness to the question, it is equally 
clear that he absolutely refuses at any time to share 
this privilege with that to him unclean animal— the 
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cosmothetic idealist. Him he drives off ever with the 
fiercest refusals — the angriest denials. But, no more 
here than elsewhere, can Hamilton assert for himself 
what he denies for others — without contradiction. 
This, then, is still the burthen of the tale : wherever 
we move in Hamilton, there is always present to us 
the same element of inconsistency, discrepancy, and 
incongruity. Hence the fallacies; which here, too, 
are not wanting. It is probably quite impossible, for 
instance, to find anywhere a more striking example of 
' artful diversion ' than is furnished by the passage on 
which we have just commented. We may take the 
opportunity to remark, too, that an example of this 
same fallacy (the ignoratio elenchi)^ in the form of 
'mistake ' or 'misstatement,' was afforded by Hamil- 
ton's ascription to the Eepresentationist in general, 
and Kant in particular, of regarding the representa- 
tion ( Vorstellung) perceived as, in any sense, a like- 
ness or resemblance of the unknown antecedent. 
' Imputed consequences,' again, or the remaining 
form of the ignoratio elenchi — this is the fallacy that 
pervades that elaborate description, now so familiar 
to us, of the results that follow the questioning of con- 
sciousness : our personality, our immortality, morality, 
society, religion, &c., &c. Strange that, with such a 
picture before him, sophistical though it be, Hamilton 
should still have so often admitted — ^if only for him- 
self, indeed — the legitimacy of this very questioning 
— the legitimacy of transcending appearance, and of 
scientifically and systematically developing and evolv- 
ing facts ! The very lightness and ease with which 
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he thus contradicts himself, now interdicting a single 
look into the adytum of consciousness, and again ex- 
pressly exhorting us to approach, examine, and arrange, 
should alone be sufficient to demonstrate his own in- 
ward consciousness of the sandy and fallacious soil on 
which he had sought to build. 

How diflferent Hegel, to whom the antithesis is pre- 
sent also, but who sees not ordy one side at a time^ like 
Hamilton, but always both ! It is thus, that bringing 
both thoughts together, Hegel is able 'to transcend 
yet hold consciousness.' He, for his part, knows, too, 
that the vocation of philosophy is just to oppose — that 
with which Hamilton browbeats us — Hhe dogma- 
tism of ordinary consciousness.' Philosophy, he says, 
* begins by rising over common consciousness;' and 
( Werhe^ xvi. 108) with a reference that bears on what 
amounts to Hamilton's loud side — ^to his on, that is, 
or the inviolability of consciousness — ^he declares : — 

Of this barbarism^ to place undeniable certainty and verity 
in the facts of consciousness^ neither ancient scepticism, nor 
any materialism, nor even the commonest common sense, 
unless an absolutely bestial one, has ever made itself guilty, 
— until the most recent times, it has been unheard of in 
philosophy.* 

By consciousness here, we are of course to under- 
stand a consciousness, as it were, at first hand — a 

* From this allusion in Hegel to the Hamiltonian cry of ' the veracity 
of consciousness,* and from other allusions in the same volume to other 
Hamiltonian cries or distinctions, as in reference to Idealism, Kealism, &c., 
and as against an Ahsolute, we are led partly to see and partly to suspect 
that, in the works — ^and they are evidently exoteric-— of Krug, Schulze, &c., 
Hegel had then a matter hefore him much like that which we, in the 
works of Hamilton, have now hefore us, and that thus, prohahly, this last, 
even in his most peculiar industry, has been, to some extent, anticipated. 

P 
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consciousness that, from the platform of common 
sense, testifies to ' the natural conviction of mankind ' 
in the independent externality of an actual non-ego. 
It is to the same consciousness that Hegel alludes 
when he says elsewhere : — ' In place of demonstration, 
there come forward assertions and the recountments 
of what is ready-found in consciousness as facts, which 
is held the purer, the more uncritical it is.' By im- 
plication, then, there is also to Hegel a consciousness 
at second hand, which, critically purged, is the con- 
sciousness of trust. It will add one more inconsistency 
to the long catalogue of such, should we find Hamil- 
ton, too, to end in such a consciousness as he could 
only similarly describe. Meantime we conclude here 
by the simple dilemma to which the factual position 
has brought us. 

It will not be denied, namely, that Hamilton, while 
he conceives the testimony of consciousness which we 
consider here to be in its nature sensuous^ conceives it 
also to be in its validity apodictic. On the first head, 
we remind only that Hamilton claims for himself 'the 
natural conviction of mankind' — a conviction which, 
even were Hamilton disposed to forget that he had 
himself affirmed, ' The very things which we perceive 
by the senses do really exist,' will be allowed to be- 
lieve in the matter-of-fact and sensuous nature of the 
external reality, the non-ego.* On the second head, 
again, it is quite certain that Hamilton assigns to the 
cognition of this non-ego both the universality and 
the necessity of a first or ultimate principle. 

* See also the first extract, pp. 80-81. 
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Now, we know that no- distinction accentuated by 
Kant, has been received with greater approbation by 
Hamilton than that which discriminates between the 
apodictic and the contingent: what is h priori or 
native to the mind is apodictic, what is ^ posteriori 
or empirical (sensuous) is only contingent. While 
Hume, too, had this same principle before him when 
he distinguished between relations of ideas and 
matters of fact, Hamilton himself — ^with a certain 
triumph — has pointed it out in Leibnitz. The evo* 
lution of the dilemma, then, has now no difficulty. 
It is seen at once in the contradiction that would 
identify a matter of feet, on this hand, and an apodictic 
validity on the other ; and may be expressed thus : — 

The cognition in question (Hamilton's on) is either 
apodictic, or it is contingent ; but if, on the one horn, 
it is apodictic, then it is no matter of fact ; and if, on 
the other horn, it is contingent, then it is no necessary 
first principle. Hamilton's further proceedings, in- 
deed, as we shall presently see, are not unillustrated 
by these alternatives. 

3. The Analysis of Philosophy ; or, Hamiltoris BioTU 

Sir William Hamilton has covered, we may say, 
quite nine-tenths of his canvas with the blinding and 
dazzling scarlet of his on ; and for no other purpose, 
as the reader is led to suppose always, than to over- 
bear any tint of a SioV/. It is not uncharacteristic, 
then, that he should come, in the end, to a 8*o'n 
himself. It appears that the or/, after all, is insuffi- 
cient, or that if ' every how rests ultimately on a that^^ 
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the tliat itself requires a more ultimate how. In this 
Hamilton defers to the natural longing for explana- 
tion, the instinct that turns unconsciously and by 
irresistible necessity in us to solution and resolution 
of every on into a Sioti. For this, too, is the truth : 
if the how must rest on a that, the that must equally 
rest on a how. The on itself, indeed, is not more that 
than because. This, however, does not mitigate the 
contradiction that lies here again at the door of Hamil- 
ton, who really ought to have been less violent with 
his that, seeing that he was minded to follow so soon 
with his how. In fact, as we saw before, it is a 
macula in Hamilton that he should have been obliged 
to supplement the irrefragable consciousness he 
claimed by any analysis of philosophy at all — ^a 
macula, we may say, squared by the actual examples 
given of this botched analysis itself — and a macula 
raised, finally, even into an unknown degree by the 
consideration that, despite both the testimony of con- 
sciousness and the analysis of philosophy, the external 
realities themselves, that were, in the first instance, 
known in themselves and as they existed, were, in the 
second instance, not known in themselves and as they 
existed, but remained, at last, and for all instances, 
incomprehensible, incognisable, unknown, zero ! 

These are awkward preliminaries certainly ; still it 
is to be allowed that the analysis of philosophy may, 
after all, show much better in itself than in the 
examples we know it by; and this notwithstanding 
even that the cipher of the apparent result would bid 
us still despair. But, be this as it may, let us see 
now, in effect, how Hamilton actually has acquitted 
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himself of that evolution of the fact which, in honour 
of the fact, he at first refused. This evolution, prin- 
cipally contained in the Dissertations to Reid, is the 
Hamiltonian Theory of Perception — a word which 
Hamilton now characteristically allows to reappear, 
instead of the consciousness in which he formerly 
sought to merge it. 

We premise the following quotations : — 

The developed doctrine of Real Presentationism, the basis 
of Natural Realism, asserts the consciousness of immediate 
perception of certain essential attributes of matter objectively 
existing ; while it admits that other properties of bodies are 
unknown in themselves, and only inferred as causes to 
account for certain subjective affections of which we are 
cognisant in ourselves. (Reid's Works^ p. 825.) I hold that, 
though sensation pfoper be the condition of, and therefore 
anterior to, perception proper in the order of nature, that, in 
the order of time, both are necessarily co-existent; — the 
latter being only realised in and through the present exist- 
ence of the former. • . . Sensations of secondary qualities 
imply an idiopathic affection of the nervous organism ; but 
such affection requires only the excitation of an appro- 
priate stimulus; while such stimulus may be supplied by 
manifold agents of the most opposite nature, both from 
within the body and from without. ... I hold that, on the 
one hand, in the consciousness of sensations, out of each 
other, contrasted, limited, and variously arranged, we have 
a perception proper of the primary qualities, in an exter- 
naUty, though not to the nervous organism, as an immediate 
cognition, and not merely as a notion or concept, of some- 
thing extended, figured, &c. ; and, on the other, as a cor- 
relative contained in the consciousness of our voluntary 
motive energy resisted, and not resisted by aught within the 
limits of mind and its subservient organs, we have a percep- 
tion proper of the secundo-primary quality of resistance in 
an extra-organic force, as an immediate cognition, and not 
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merely as a notion or concept, of a remgting somednng 
external to onr body ; — though certainly in either case there 
may be, and probably is, a concomitant act of imagination^ 
by which the ^ole complex conscionsness on the occasion 
is filled up. (Beid's Works, pp. 882-4.) The mind^ when a 
material existence is brought into relation with its organ of 
sense, obtains two concomitant and immediate cognitions 
. . . the one the secondary qualities of body ; the other the 
primary qualities of body. Of these cognitions, the former 
is admitted, on all hands, to be subjective and ideal ; the 
latter, the Xatural Beahst maintains, against the Cosmo- 
thetic Idealist, to be objectiye and reaL • . • The secondary 
qualities, as mere sensations, mere consciousness of certain sub- 
jective affections, afford us no immediate knowledge of aught 
different firom sel£ (Beid's Works, p. 820.) The perception 
proper, accompanying a sensation proper, is not an appre- 
hension, far less a representation, of the external or internal 
stimulus, or concause, idiidi deteimines Ae affection hereof 
the sensation is the consciousness. Xot the former ; for the 
stimulus or concause of a sensation is always, in itself, to 
consciousness unknown. Xot the latter ; for this would turn 
perception into imagination — ^reduce it firom an immediate 
and assertory and objective, into a mediate and problematic 
and subjective cognition. In this respect, perception proper 
is an apprehension of the relations of s^isatioiis to each 
other, primarily in space, and secondarily in time andd^ree. 
(Beid's Works,. ^ 881.) In the primary, the sensation, the 
condition of the perception, is not itself caused by the objec- 
tive quality perceived; in the secundo-primary, the con- 
comitant sensation is the effect of the objective quality 
perceived; in the secondary, tiie sensaticm is the effect of 
an objective quality supposed, but not perceived. (Beid's 
Works, p. 860.) All the senses, simply or in combination^ 
afford conditions for the perception of the primary qualities, 
and all, of course, supply the sensations themselves of the 
secondary. As only various modifications of resistance, the 
secundo-primary qualities are all, as percepts proper, as 
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quasi-primary qualities^ apprehended through the locomotive 
faculty, and our consciousness of its energy ; as sensations, 
as secondary qualities, they are apprehended as modifications 
of touch proper, and of cutaneous and muscular feeling. 
(Reid's Works, p. 864.) The secondary, as manifested to us, 
are not, in propriety, qualities of body at all . . . they are 
only subjective aflPections ... of which alone we are immedi- 
ately cognisant, the external concause of the internal effect 
remaining to perception altogether unknown. (Reid's Works, 
p. 854.)" The more determinate senses are no less subjective 
than the others. (Reid's Works, p. 855.) [And he passes in 
review sight, hearing, &c., asserting of each and all that the 
sensible affection may be excited by a variety of stimuli, 
external and internal, ^ that it does not cease with the pre- 
sence, and, therefore, does not demonstrate the quality of 
the external object.'] The secundo-primary qualities have 
all relation to space, and motion in space ; and are all con- 
tained under the category of resistance or pressure. On 
their primary or objective phasis, they manifest themselves 
as degrees of resistance opposed to our locomotive energy ; 
on their secondary or subjective phasis, as modes of resistance 
or pressure affecting our sentient organism. (Reid's Works, 
p. 848.) On space are dependent what are called the primary 
qualities of body, and space combined with degree affords, of 
body, the secundo-primary qualities. {Disc. p. 607.) 

. These extracts will make the various qualities 
— primary, secondary, and secundo-primary — plain. 
Evidently, too, any consideration that may decide 
on the two former will equally decide on the last 
as but a together of both. Now, as we soon learn, 
a certain fine, free, easy ascent over Kant is one of 
Hamilton's commonest grand airs. We have seen, 
indeed, how, when requiring his testimony to rela- 
tivity, he sweetly named him the philosopher of 
Konigsberg. This is by no means, however, his usual 
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tone. No ; on the contrary, the ascent alluded to is 
generally effected in a mood of the loftiest censure, 
of the most gravely assumed reprobation. Neverthe- 
less, it is quite plain from these extracts that, on his 
own showing, Hamilton, so far as he goes in perception, 
(or all reference to the categories apart), is not in any 
respect — at least, any respect that is not a mistake of 
his own — different from Kant. They are agreed, 
namely, on the fact of an external world. They are 
agreed on the secondary qualities, which are to both 
but states of our own dependent on unknown stimuli. 
They are agreed on the primary qualities, — both re- 
ducing them to space. And they are agreed lastly, 
as Hamilton also unequivocally declares, on space 
itself; so far, that is, as it is to both a native, neces- 
sary, and a priori cognition of the mind. Hamilton, 
however, preserves still his horror of the cosmothetic 
idealist — ^pushing him off, indeed, by the infinite 
breadth of a whole real space ; but this concerns only 
the already mentioned mistake. In a word, Hamilton 
conceives Kant's space to be wholly iimer, sees not 
that it is outer as weU; and so, supervacaneously 
doubling it, adds on another unnecessary space of his 
own. Or Hamilton, accepting Kant's space, insists 
on botching it with an empirical side which it already 
abundantly possesses. An extract will explain: — 

That the notion of space is a necessary condition of 
thought^ and that^ as such^ it is impossible to derive it from 
experience, has been cogently demonstrated by Kant. But 
that we may not, through sense, have empirically an imme- 
diate perception of something extended, I have yet seen no 
valid reason to doubt. The h priori conception does not 
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exclude the €t posteriori perception. (Reid's Works, p. 126, 
note.) Our cognitions of extension and its modes are not 
wholly ideal; although space be a native, necessary, a priori 
form of imagination^ and so far, therefore, a mere subjective 
state, there is, at the same time, competent to us, in an im- 
mediate perception of external things, the consciousness of a 
really existent, of a really objective extended world. (Reid's 
Works, p. 841.) The doctrine of Kant [with which Hamil- 
ton concurs] — that time is a fundamental condition, form, 
or category of thought. (Reid's Works, p. 124, note.) On 
this principle [Necessity], as first evolved, — at least, first 
signalised by Kant, space and time are merely modifications 
of mind. {Disc. p. 273.) [See also Reid's Works, pp. 343, 847, 
and MetaA. 403 ; iL 114, 166-170.] 

Now, it is quite certain that Kant would not have 
rejectee^ these expressions of Hamilton in regard to 
our having through sense an empirical perception of 
something extended, of a really objective extended 
world, &c. To Kant, as little as to Hamilton, were 
our cognitions of extension wholly ideal ; and no more 
to the latter than to the former did the a priori con- 
ception exclude the a posteriori perception. 

We are not left any room to doubt, then, of the 
state of Hamilton's mind in reference to the mentioned 
doctrines of Kant. Conceptively, he accepts them: 
perceptively, he — not rejects them — but knows them 
not. Hamilton, in fact, has never dreamed that the 
time and space of Kant are perceptive and not — we 
may, indeed, say this — conceptive. To him, time as 
understood by Kant is only 'a condition, form, or 
category of thought ; ' space, similarly, is only ' a con- 
dition of thoitghty ' a form of imagination^^ ^ an a prion 
conception^ not an h posteriori perception.^ He, for 
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his part, and as, in his own idea, opposed to Kant, 
holds that * space and time, as given, are real forms 
of thought and — conditions of things^ {Meta. i. 403); 
and (same page), he says of Kant: 'if he does not 
deny, he will not affirm the existence of a real space 
external to our minds.' It is in a similar frame of 
mind that, referring to Kant as holding the subjective 
nature of space, he adds, ' but in this he varies,' — 
meaning, evidently, that he knows of Kant speaking 
at times as if he held space to be objectively existent. 
Now, if he had not insinuated, but openly announced 
this, he would only have stated the truth. Kant, in 
fact, always says this, and varies never. 

In short, Hamilton knows only the subjective, in- 
tellectual, and conceptive side of Kant's space and 
time ; he knows only one side, he knows not the 
other; he knows not that these intellectual, h priori 
forms are, in actual, empirical fact, sensuously or 
A posteriori presentant ; — ^he knows not that there is a 
provision in the theory of Kant whereby they become 
externalised, materialised, realised, or, as Hamilton 
might say, objectivised — though their veritable 
source and seat be subjective, ideal, internal, all the 
same. It is from this misconception and mistake 
that he finds Kant to 'vary,' and that he can come 
to say of him, 'if he does not deny, he will not 
affirm,' &c. 

But this side existing in the theory of Kant, Hamil- 
ton's supposed complement is perceived at once to be 
neutralised and negated even by its own excess ; and 
for excision of the excrescence, Kant himself (quite as 
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much as, and in priority to, Hamilton) will extend 
to us the law of parsimony — Occam's razor ! 

But this side does exist in the theory of Kant. We 
are not called upon to demonstrate here : it is suffi- 
cient to indicate. Kant's time and space are of this 
nature, then, that, ideal, perceptive forms, native to 
the mind — ^sensuous spectra, optical discs — they, on 
hint of the stimuli of special sense, present themselves 
to the mind by or through special sense, as external 
recipients in which these stimuli (or their effects) 
dispose themselves before us in such manner that the 
peculiarity of their arrangement in space and time is 
due to their own secret nature, at the same time that 
the general fields of space and time are really fur- 
nished to them by the mind itself. 

There is no occasion, then, to burthen such a space 
and time with the superfluity of Hamilton's addition. 
The empirical side which is all that that addition pro- 
poses to extend to them — this they already possess in 
themselves ; and Hamilton would never have thought 
of it, had he at all seen the true scope of the theory. 
Not only, then, has Hamilton perpetrated a glaring 
blunder in respect to Kant, not only has he with a 
most redundant prodigality carried coals to a New- 
castle already filled, but he has done worse : he has 
exposed himself to the edge of Occam's razor, and 
not only in that respect but also in this, that he has 
granted Kant's doctrine to be a demonstrated doctrine^ 
and yet has generously given it in gift the very articles 
it supposed itself to have abolished and supplanted ! | 

Why — ^in the name of all parsimony, in the name of 
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all rational economy! — should time and space have 
been laboriously built into the mind (as Hamilton 
admits), if (as Hamilton adds) they were there on 
the outside, actual objects, for the apprehension of 
which we possessed our own special five senses? 

Had Hamilton, indeed, been duly awake here, he 
would have seen at once that Kant's reine Anschauungj 
possessing no matter but these (ij9nm sensuous forms 
of space and time, was, feature for feature, identical 
with his own perception proper, possessing no matter 
but those primary qualities which he himself acknow- 
ledged to derive from — ^to be but modes of, space and 
time. Nay, duly awake, he would have perceived 
that Eant, not only in naming these forms perceptions 
(and as against conceptions), but in proving them 
perceptions (and as against conceptions), actually 
contemplated their empirical use, or as Hamilton 
might say, their objective presentation, — and this, 
their necessary, mental, ^ priori nature notwithstand- 
ing. But to have perceived this — ^and in a demon- 
strated doctrine — ^would have been to have perceived 
also the supererogatoriness of his own addition. The 
eyes to a reality of actual outer space which he desi- 
derated in the doctrine of Kant, that doctrine already 
abundantly possessed ; and his own proflTered surgery, 
therefore, was obviously quite uncalled for. In short, 
the complement of Hamilton is refuted by a reductio 
ad absurdum. 

But, in confutation of Hamilton, we are not limited 
to his resolution, on the one hand, of his primary 
qualities into space; and to his adoption^ on the other, 
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of space itself as shown to be constituted by Kant ; — 
we can readily accomplish the same result by a consi- 
deration of these primary qualities themselves. For 
this purpose, we supplement the quotations already 
made by a few others, and in the more restricted 
reference : — 

Aristotle enumerates five percepts common to all or to a 
plurality of the senses, — viz. : Magnitude (extension), figure, 
motion, rest, number ; but virtually admits, that these (the 
common) are abusively termed sensibles at all, and are (in 
one place he even says they are only apprehended per acci- 
dens), in fact, within the domain of sense, merely as being 
the concomitants, or consequents (dKoXjovOovpra, iirofiiva) of 
the proper. . . • St. Thomas, showing that the common sensibles 
do not, primarily and of themselves, act upon and afiect the 
sense, carries them all up into modifications of quantity. . . . 
Sensibilia communia omnia pertinent aliquo modo ad con- 
tinuum. . . . The several common sensibles are in reality 
apprehended by other and higher energies than those of sense 
. . . are not so much perceptions of sense (in so far as sensible 
perception depends on corporeal affection) as concomitant 
cognitions to which the impression on the organ by the 
proper sensible only affords the occasion. (Reid's Works, 
pp. 828-830.) [Kant's time and space can be characterised by 
precisely the same words. Hutcheson holds that] exten^ 
sion, figure, motion, and rest seem to be more properly 
ideas accompanying the sensations of sight and touch than 
the sensations of either of these senses. (Reid's Works, pp. 124, 
829.) [Reid himself says], upon the whole, it appears that 
our philosophers have imposed upon themselves and upon us 
in pretending to deduce from sensation the first origin of our 
notions of external existences, of space, motion, and exten- 
sion, and all the primary qualities of body — that is, the 
qualities whereof we have the most clear and distinct concep- 
tion . . . they have no resemblance to any sensation, or to any 
operation of our minds ; and, therefore, they cannot be ideas 
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todle8eD8oal»,l^Ita^»wiy8pect^^qnceaDldtillw (Safs 
fFarks,f,l26,) Theprimaiyqiuditksof maittertliiisdeTdc^ 
fheauehreB with rigid necesshr out of the siiiqde datwm — 
sobfftance occ upyin g space. In a oertadn sort, and bj con- 
trast to die others^ ihej are, therefore, notions, a priori, and 
to be Tiewed, pro ianio, as products of the nnderstanding; 
(Beid's Works, p. 848.) [The apprehension of the primary 
qualities is called] purely spiritual [and they themselyes] 
necessary and univeisaL (Beid's Works, pp. 858, 865: see 
also die description of the primary qualities in the preyious 
quotation, Seid's Works, p. 860.) 

These extracts — and many others might be added 
to the same effect — ^we may allowably assume to be 
sufficient in themselves. The general tenour of them, 
indeed, goes to show that the primary qualities are 
not cognitions of sense at all^ but result from an in- 
tellectual, spiritual, spontaneous energy of the mind 
itself. In short, the entire relative argumentation of 
llamilton unequivocally demonstrates the necessary, 
h priori^ and so mental nature of all his own percepts 
proper. It is quite certain, nevertheless, that Hamil- 
ton does attach a sensuous nature to these percepts 
all the same, and what we would point out is, that 
Hamilton, on his own principles, ought to have seen 
into the preposterousness of this addition, both in 
their case individually, and in that of space as their 
matrix in general. Hamilton is perfectly aware that 
the signs which separate the pure or a priori from the 
empirical or h posteriori are necessity and universality. 
We find him again and again stating this: we find 
him, indeed, with an allure customary to him, quoting 
Leibnitz on this point with a view to lessen the rela- 
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tive merit of Kant. Leibnitz, he says, remarks that 
*the senses indeed inform us what may take place, but 
not what necessarily takes place,' &c. (Meta. ii. 347.) 
In truth, with this criterion of necessity so distinctly 
present to his mind, and in view of the issues so mark- 
edly emerging from the theory of Kant, it is surpris- 
ing that Hamilton should have attempted a task so 
self-contradictory and absurd as an induction from 
experience of matters that plainly preceded, and were 
independent of, all experience ; but it is still more 
surprising that, of Kant's four reasons as regards the 
nature of space, two of them were advanced directly 
to prove that space was a perception and not a concep- 
tion^ and that Hamilton should not have known as 
much.* 

Hamilton, then, pronouncing his own percepts 
proper, or the primary qualities, to hold of the under- 
standing rather than of sense, and ascribing to them, 
moreover, the peculiar necessity and validity we sig- 
nalise, ought to have seen that, as they were impos- 
sibly contingent or h posteriori^ they must be a priori, 
and not empirical at all. His error with these, in 
fact, is identical with his error with space : he failed 
to perceive that, though mental, they might, by pro- 
jection, pass into the contingent, and return with the 
contingent for actual apprehension by special sense ; — 
not, however, that they themselves, or any element of 

» This is a clear proof that Hamilton was indebted for the very imper- 
fect little he knew of Kant to the ' literature of the subject/ It is also 
a clear proof of the precarious nature of book-manipulation^ even with the 
very quickest eye ; for few things are more eye-catching in Kant than his 
formal arguments in reference to space. But see ii. 2. 
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them, had any source whatever but the mind itself. 
It is particularly interesting, indeed, to collate the 
difficulties of Aristotle and the rest with the focal 
solution into which Kant, almost by their own argu- 
ments, finally reduced them. 

Apart, then, this untenable sensuous side, which, 
however, we shall presently examine for itself, it is 
impossible any longer for Hamilton to refuse the com- 
panionship of Kant- — it is impossible any longer for 
Hamilton to refuse the title of cosnaothetic idealist. 
He himself points to the primary qualities as the only 
septum that in his own belief exists to separate him 
from Kant. These primary qualities he himself re- 
solves into space, and space itself he accepts at the 
hands of Kant. There is nothing, then, between them 
but an unnecessary real space due to his own mistake ; 
and, this mistake corrected, septum there is none, the 
drops have coalesced, they are now one: Hamilton, 
already so largely relativist and phenomenalist, is now 
wholly such, and the discussion is finished. 

This sensuous side of Hamilton constitutes, how- 
ever, perhaps the very most interesting element in the 
whole of his industry, and cannot be passed over. It 
is an element, indeed, that, whether in that he read, 
or whether in that he thought, may be almost named 
his centre. The following extracts will, with those 
that precede, elucidate our meaning : — 

This extreme doctrine [alluding to that referred to in the 
quotations above from Aristotle, the Schoolmen, Hutcheson, 
Beid, &c.] is not, however, to be admitted. As sensibles, 
the common [i.e., the percepts proper, the primary qualities] 
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must be allowed to act somehow upon the sense, though in a 
different manner from the proper. Comparatively speaking, 
the proper act primarily, corporeally, and by causing a pas- 
sion in the sense ; the conmion secondarily, formally, and by 
eliciting the sense and understanding to energy. But though 
there lies in the proper more of passivity, in the common 
more of activity, still the common are, in propriety, objects 
of sense per se ; being neither cognised (as substances) ex- 
clusively by the understanding, nor (as is the sweet by 
vision) accidentally by sense. (Reid's Works, p. 860.) [Here, 
evidently, it is not fact that prescribes so and so ; but just 
Hamilton that, for his own convenience, says so and so : the 
common sensibles are held or demonstrated to be intellec- 
tual, but I, Hamilton, will them to be also sensuous, and 
accordingly they are also sensuous. It is this wilfulness, 
however, that has impaled Hamilton on the horns of the 
dilemma with which the preceding sub-section (2) ends.] 

It may appear, not a paradox merely, but a contradiction^ 
to say, that the organism is, at once, within and without the 
mind ; is at once subjective and objective ; is at once ego 
and non-ego. But so it is ; the organism, as animated, as 
sentient, is necessarily ours, and its affections are only felt as 
affections of the individual ego. In this respect, and to this 
extent, our organs are not external to ourselves. But our 
organism is not merely a sentient subject, it is at the same 
time an extended, figured, divisible, in a word, a material, 
subject ; and the same sensations, which are reduced to unity 
in the indivisibility of consciousness, are in the divisible 
organism recognised as plural and reciprocally external, and, 
therefore, as extended, figured, divided. (Reid's Works, 
p. 880, note.) 

By a law of our nature, we are not conscious of the exist- 
ence of our organism (as a body simply), consequently not 
conscious of any of its primary qualities, unless when we are 
conscious of it, as modified by a secondary quality, or some 
other of its affections, as an animated body. But the former 
consciousness requires the latter only as its negative condi- 

G 
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tion, and is neither involved in it as a part, nor properly de- 
pendent on it as a cause. The object in the one consciousness 
is also wholly different from the object in the other. In tkat^ 
it is a contingent passion of the organism, as a constituent of 
the human self; in this, it is some essential property of the 
organism, as a portion of the universe of matter, and though 
apprehended by, not an affection proper to, the conscious 
self at all. In these circumstances, the secondary quality, 
say a colour, which the mind apprehends in the organism, 
is, as a passion of self, recognised to be a subjective object ; 
whereas the primary quality, extension, or figure, or number, 
which, when conscious of such affection, the mind therein at 
the same time apprehends, is, as not a passion of self, but 
a common property of matter, recognised to be an objective 
object. (Reid's Works^ p. 858, note.) 

It is suflScient to establish the simple fact, that we are com- 
petent, as consciousness assures us, immediately to apprehend 
through sense the non-ego in certain limited relations ; and it 
is of no consequence whatever, either to our certainty of the 
reality of a material world, or to our ultimate knowledge of 
its properties, whether by this primary apprehension we lay 
hold, in the first instance, on a larger or a lesser portion of 
its contents. (Reid's Works, p. 814.) The perception of 
parts out of parts is not given in the mere affection of colour, 
but is obtained by a reaction of the mind upon such affection. 
The secondary quality of colour is, in the strictest sense, a 
passive affection of the sentient ego. . . . But the apprehension 
of extension, figure, divisibility, &c., which, under condition 
of its being thus affected, simultaneously takes place, is, 
though necessary, wholly active and purely spiritual. (Reid's 
Works, p. 858.) [Thus an] Error of the common opinion, 
that the apprehension through sight of colour, and the appre- 
hension through sight of extension and figure, are as insepar- 
able, identical cognitions of identical objects. (Reid's Works, 
p. 860.) The observations of Platner, on a person bom blind, 
would prove that sight, not touch, is the sense by which we 
principally obtain our knowledge of figure, and our empirical 
knowledge of space. (Reid's Works, p. 125, note.) It is self- 
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evident that, if a thing is to be an object immediately known, 
it must be known as it exists. Now, a body must exist in 
some definite part of space — in a certain place ; it cannot, 
therefore, be immediately known as existingy except it be 
known in its place. But this supposes the mind to be im- 
mediately present to it in space. (Keid's Works, p. 302, note.) 
We are not percipient of distant objects, (Reid's Works, 
p. 814.) No sense gives us a knowledge of aught but 
what is in immediate contact with its organ. All else is 
something over and above perception . . . and only reached 
by reasoning. (Reid's Works, p. 145, note; 186, note.) 
The total object of visual perception is the rays and the 
living organ in reciprocity. (Reid's Works, p. 160, note.) 

The object of consciousness in perception is a quality, 
mode, or phenomenon of an external reality, in immediate 
relation to our organs. (Reid's Works, p. 818.) A sensation 
is actually felt there where it is felt to be ... in the toe, not 
in the brain. ... If the mind be conscious of the secondary 
qualities only at the centre, it cannot be conscious of the 
primary in their relation to its periphery. (Reid's Works, 
p. 821. See also p. 882, as quoted previously.) Perception 
proper is an apprehension of the relations of sensations to 
each other, primarily in space, (p. 881.) In the consciousness 
of sensations, relatively localised and reciprocally external, 
we have a veritable apprehension and consequently an im- 
mediate perception, of the affected organism as extended, 
divided, figured, &c. (p. 884.) Extension is perceived only 
in apprehending sensations out of sensations — a relation. . . . 
The only object perceived is the organ itself, as modified, or 
what is in contact with the organ as resisting. The doctrine 
of a medium is an error, (p. 885.) The mind perceives 
nothing external to itself, except the affections of the organ- 
ism as animated, the reciprocal relations of these affections, 
and the correlative involved in the consciousness of its loco- 
motive energy being resisted, (p. 885.) [From the quotation 
previously given (p. 860) we see that the object of the sensa- 
tion is not the object oi ihQ perception^'] 

G 2 
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That tlirough touch, or touch and muscular feeling, or 
touch and sight, or touch, muscular feeling, and sight, — that 
through these senses exclusively, we are percipient of exten- 
sion, &c., I do not admit. On the contrary, I hold that all 
sensations whatsoever, of which we are conscious, as one 
out of another, eo ipso, afford us the condition of immediately 
and necessarily apprehending extension ; for in the consci- 
. ousness itself of such reciprocal outness is actually involved 
a perception of difference of place in space, and, consequently, 
of the extended, (p. 861.) 

[At p. 876 (Reid's Works) his general doctrine is pretty 
well stated at full. He eniunerates there eiffht conditions of 
consciousness and perception. These are, shortly : 1, Atten- 
tion ; 2, discriminated plurality, alteration, difference in 
objects themselves (with contrast of object and subject) ; 
3, quality ; 4, time, involving memory ; 5, space, as condi- 
tion of a discriminated plurality; 6, degree; 7, relation; 
8, an assertory judgment, &c.] 

The primary qualities are perceived as in our organism. 
. . . Thus a perception of the primary qualities does not, 
originally and in itself, reveal to us the existence, and quali- 
tative existence, of aught beyond the organism, apprehended 
by us as extended, figured, divided, &c. . . . The primary 
qualities of things external to our organism we do not per- 
ceive, i. e. immediately know. For these we only learn to 
infer. . . . This experience [on which knowledge of the 
external world depends] presupposes, indeed, a notion of 
space and motion in space. . . . On the doctrine, and in the 
language, of Reid, our original cognitions of space, mo- 
tion, &c., are instinctive ; a view which is confirmed by the 
analogy of those of the lower animals which have the power 
of locomotion at birth. It is truly an idle problem to attempt 
imagining the steps by which we may be supposed to have 
acquired the notion of extension; when, in fact, we are 
unable to imagine to ourselves the possibility of that notion 
not being always in our possession. [But still he decides] 
We have, therefore, a twofold cognition of space; a, an 
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a priori^ native imagination of it in general, as a necessary 
condition of the possibiKty of thought ; and i, under that an 
a posteriori or adventitious percept of it, &c. (p. 881.) 

Though the sensation of our organism as animally affected, 
is, as it were, the light by which it is exhibited to our percep- 
tion as a physically extended body ; still, if the affection be 
too strong, the pain or pleasure too intense, the light blinds 
by its very splendour, and the perception is lost in the sen- 
sation, (pp. 862-3.) 

The ultimate fibrils are the ultimate units of sensation . . . 
a nervous point yields a sensation as locally distinct in pro- 
portion as it is isolated in its action from every other, (p. 862.) 
On the smaller size of the papillae and fibrils of the optic 
nerve, principally depends the greater power we possess, in 
the eye, of discriminating one sensation as out of another, 
consequently of apprehending extension, figure, &c. 

[At p. 821, as we saw, Hamilton rules that to restrict the 
mind to the centre, and exclude it from the periphery, is 
equivalent to representationism. Now, in a note to p. 861, 
he withdraws this, and rules that the mind may be confined 
to the centre without injury to his theory — each nervous 
filament, however long, may be still viewed as a point. In 
presence of the decisive distinctness here^ we think of the 
punctual peremptoriness there ; and when Hamilton lightly 
remarks, ^what was said at p. 821 is to be qualified in con- 
formity,' we consider the contrariety, the lightness, the aplomb 
as all three eminently characteristic] The diameter of the 
papillae of the optic nerve is about the eight or nine thou- 
sandth part of an inch ; . . . and a stimulus of light, though 
applied only to part of a papilla, idiopathically affects the 
whole ; - . . an object, whose breadth, as reflected to the 
retina, is not more than the six hundred thousandth or 
millionth of an inch, is distinctly visible to a good eye. 
(p. 862.) [Distinction in touch he attributes to the isolated 
fibrils — ^where distinction is impossible to touch, he is sure 
that there microscopic anatomy will find an interlacement of 
fibrib, or an expansion of one. — p. 863.] 
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Hamilton's theory lies — ^pretty well completely — 
in these extracts; and, using an illustration, it is 
shortly this : — The mind inhabits a certain vase, and 
so that it is directly present to every unit of the 
extension of this vase. But, single unit or entire 
extension, these are quite unknown to it till lit. Lit, 
however, the entire vase is exhibited to it (the mind) 
with the constituent units of the vase relatively loca- 
lised and reciprocally out of one another, as extension 
implies. Further, now, this vase moves ; and, moving, 
is resisted. If before, then, the vase itself gave know- 
ledge of a partly outer and a partly inner, resistance 
gives knowledge now of a wholly outer. To this 
wholly outer, the facts learned of the partly outer are 
next inferentially transferred. Lastly, the Kght that 
lit the partly outer, is also inferentially transferred to 
this same wholly outer as to its cause. In this way 
it is, that, to Hamilton's belief, the knowledge of the 
external world is constituted.* 

Of this theory the mind's net, the nervous envelope, 
the organism, or, rather we may say at once, the ocular 
membrane, is the centre of gravity. Reference to the 
quotations generally, and especially to that from Reid's 
Works^ pp. 862-3, will readily decide this. In short, 
throughout the entire theory, it is the lit ocular mem- 
brane that is present to Hamilton's thought. This 
membrane affected, a light is struck in it, and the 
threads of its extension seen. Or, in the light of the 
secondary quality, the mind perceives the extension 

* See the last paragrapli of tHe quotations for a point in tlie above 
where Hamilton yacillates. 
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of the primary quality. * The passion of colour first 
rising into consciousness, not from the amount of the 
intensive quantity of the affection, but from the 
amount of the extensive quantity of the organism 
affected, is necessarily apprehended under the condi- 
tion of extension.' (Reid's Worhs^ p. 885.) Each ulti- 
mate fibril of the membrane is a lit point, and these lit 
points are relatively localised and reciprocally external. 
The light, as it were, carries these points into the mind 
which cognises them, consequently, as they are thus 
mutually in situ. However small the ocular mem- 
brane, any amount of an externality actually known 
is enough : all the rest follows easily on resistance — to 
transference — through inference. 

Hamilton, then, evidently, presupposes mind, body, 
and outer world; and the only question to him is, 
How does the first come to know the second and the 
third ? The netted mind is further netted : how does 
it come to perceive its own net, and its net's net? The 
latter Hamilton does not conceive to be ' perceived^^ to 
be ' immediately known ' at all. It is certainly a place 
of knowledge, but there is nothing known in it that 
is not the result of inference and transference referred 
to the former. It is in the mind's net, then, that all 
that is important to Hamilton occurs; and this is 
neither complicated nor hard to conceive. The mind, 
already present to the net, is, by sensation in the net, 
as it were, Jired to perception of the net. This is the 
whole — ^there is, indeed, no more than this ; for resist- 
ance itself only adopts this for simple extemalisation 
one step further. That is to say, the nervous net 
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being flushed, coloured, or lit by a sensation, or secon- 
dary quality, there is perception of this net itself in 
its primary qualities. This is the ultimate fact— the 
ultimate that (on). On sense of resistance then, 
again, these primary qualities of the nervous net 
(together with the secondary of the same) are trans- 
ferred to an unknown substrate that resists ; and so by 
continued process of inference there gradually rises 
around us the formed world. 

The mind, then, to Hamilton, though pervading the 
nervous net that envelops it, perceives this net only 
when it (the net) is lit by a secondary quality; and 
even then, be it remembered, not in itself — ^no, only in 
its modes, which modes are the primary qualities. 
These primary qualities — modes of a non-ego ; for the 
nervous net, if on one side within the mind, is on 
another side without the mind, and in that aspect 
other than the mind — are transferred by inference to 
the non-ego beyond the nervous net ; what we called 
the net's net ; which ulterior non-ego, or net, is itself 
inferred on occasion of resistance to the voluntary 
locomotion of the netted mind.* Thus is it that 



* Hamilton certainly figures sensation of secondary and perception of 
primary quality (though impossibly else than a sequence of first and 
second both in nature and in time — ^though quite as much so^ indeed^ as 
any sequence of two terms that can be anywhere referred to), as a single 
organic act ; and it is very possible that he would wish to associate with 
these, and in this act, the element of resistance as well. Such association, 
at least, might, perhaps, relieve the difficulty as to when and where 
Hamilton places the first cognition of outness ; for cognition of a non-ego 
that is at once within the mind and without the mind, seems competent 
rather to otherness than to outness. Thorough outness is, perhaps, hardly 
possible before resistance. This difficulty, however, probably never 
occurred to Hamilton. 
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Hamilton conceives the mind to arrive at cognition of 
its entire abode. All knowledge of outer things is 
but an inferential transference from the netted mind to 
resistants without. These resistants without, again, 
are unknown things in themselves actually presented 
to the netted mind; but they are also only phenomena, 
in that they are not known in themselves, but only 
through, first, the primary qualities transferred, so to 
speak, in to their interiors, and, second, the secondary 
qualities inferentially transferred on to their exteriors. 
The former inference, again, to Hamilton, is presen- 
tative or noumenal in its validity, while the latter is 
only representative or phenomenal : that is to say, the 
resistants he conceives to possess the primary qualities ; 
but they are not, by any means, necessarily even the 
causes, excitants, or stimuli of the very secondary 
qualities which by inference of the mind are, as their 
eflfects, reflected to them. 

Hamilton thus conceives himself surrounded by 
unknown resistants which, substantiated by the pri- 
mary qualities and clothed by the secondary, open up 
into, or rather simply take on, this coloured and varie- 
gated universe ; and we may now more clearly realise 
to ourselves the precise burthen and bearing of his 
presentative phenomenalism, or of his presented phe- 
nomenon. Cognition, as only relative (which is simply 
a matter of course to Hamilton), must be phenomenal, 
but to this cognition the phenomenon concerned is an 
actually present other, or to this cognition an external 
something is actually ihere^ under whatever amount of 
phenomenal shimmer. A hat may, by design, by 
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accident, by age, take on this shape, that shape, and a 
hundred shapes ; this colour, that colour, and a hun- 
dred colours; but, under every shape, and under 
every colour (or however phenomenally varied), it 
may conceivably retain the same substance, and remain 
the same non-ego, or hat, still. Each of the surround, 
ing, unknown substrates, then, is but such presented 
phenomenon ; noumenal knowledge does not exist — 
even the primary qualities are relative and modified 
modes (Hamilton's own language) ; nevertheless, 
knowledge is not confined to one's own self, to one's 
own states — ^it really concerns a non-ego, or non-egos, 
actually presented. There are outer things that, 
though unknown in themselves, hold up, through force 
of the primary qualities, all the variegated colouring 
of the secondary. Hamilton evidently cannot do 
without the supporting frames and skeletons of these 
outer substrates; they are to him what the Anstoss 
was to Fichte, the plane and planes of reflexion from 
which there return to the ego — but now as outer and 
other — ^the ego's own states (the secondary qualities). 
An outer kernel of support plays a rdle indispensable 
to Hamilton, and he can see for it no substitute, no 
surrogate, anywhere else. Had Hamilton, it is true, 
as we have seen, but understood the relative doctrine, 
he might have found this substitute, this surrogate, in 
the space of Kant, in which his own primary qualities 
are admittedly implied. Had projection, indeed, from 
within out, of such a spectrum as Kant's space, occur- 
red to Hamilton, he would probably not have hesitated 
to adopt the simpler, the more comprehensive, the 
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more adequate, the more consistent, and the more 
satisfactory theory. To declare the primary qualities 
(space) his own state, did not for Kant dispossess 
these of the advantage they might oflFer as outer sup- 
ports. They really, by reflexion, stood around him 
without, and thus really performed for the secondary 
qualities the very same function that Hamilton deside- 
rated in his own unknown substrates. 

Certainly the theory is exceedingly ingenious, but 
it is subjected, at the same time, to a variety of very 
serious objections. Must we not say, for example, 
that it is, after all, a beginning at the wrong end? If 
we are allowed to start at once as accomplished .phy- 
siologists with the whole anatomy of the nervous 
system before us, have we not an easy game from the 
first? And as to that, indeed, are there not always 
too many physiological elements present to suit inte- 
rests which concern psychology alone? Had Hamilton 
deduced his materials, physiological elements included, 
from any necessary and demonstrated basis, as is now 
always the indispensable preliminary of philosophy, 
both objections would fall; but such deduction fails. 
Then the direct presence of the mind to its own 
nervous organism must be regarded as a gratuitous 
assumption, unsupported by proof, and unillustrated 
by consciousness. 

But, supposing this, how is it that the mind is not 
at once conscious of that which, ex hypothesis it is 
directly present to? This would be immediate know- 
ledge, and it is immediate knowledge which Hamilton 
would establish. Instead of this, how is it that the 
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mind, to reach the knowledge in question, has still to 
wait for the addition of yet another element, which 
would seem rather thus to mediate knowledge? 

The problem is, How can the mind know an exter- 
nal object? The first answer is. We have senses by 
which to smell it, taste it, touch it, hear it, and see it. 
Yes, is the rejoinder ; but analysis and consideration 
will demonstrate that sense in each of these five 
modes is adequate to no more than the excitation in 
the mind of a passion, affection, or subjective feeling, 
which — as in the mind, and occupying the mind, and, 
so to speak, colouring the mind in a manner nowise 
distinguishable from that in which a variety of con- 
fessedly internal elements, grief, joy, hate, &c., is 
capable of occupying and, so to speak, colouring the 
mind — is evidence of its own self, and for its own 
self, but not possibly of or for anything else beside. 
A sensation is only intensive, — it is only a passion ; 
the mind, for the time, is this passion, and this 
passion is it : there is no hint in it of anything but 
itself, — there is not the slightest suggestion in it of 
any transition whatever. Give the mind light only 
— ^it fills it, the mind is it, and it is the mind ; but 
what else is there, or what else can it suggest? Give 
the mind sound only, — ^is it conceivable that the mind 
could disjoin it from itself, any more than it could 
disjoin from itself anger, or hope, or fear? And as it 
is with these senses (sight and hearing), so also is it 
with the others. But if it be so with each singly, so 
also must it be with all together ; for no addition of 
subjective to subjective can ever make an objective — 
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no addition of internal to internal can ever thicken 
into an external. 

It is here, however, that Hamilton suggests. The 
mind does not and cannot perceive anything external 
to itself; but it becomes aware of its own sentient 
organism on condition of a colour, or a vibration (say), 
being excited in that organism by one, or other, or all, 
of the stated five modes ; and the remaining world 
of cognition is thereafter built up by process of expe- 
riment, inference, and reasoning. To Hamilton, then, 
it appears that, though it might be difficult to under- 
stand how the mind, with no production before it but 
a subjective colouring of its own, should be able to 
perceive outer objects, no such difficulty would exist 
if the perception concerned, not outer objects, but 
the nervous system. But it is easy to see that if the 
nervous system have the advantage of nearness over 
the outer objects understood here, it is still, even as 
much as they, an other^ an outer; and so, conse- 
quently, still separated from the mind, like them, by 
the whole diameter of being. Nearness in such cir- 
cumstances is but as the grain of sand that is 
removed from the mountain while the surveyor 
measures it. In relation to the nervous system, the 
subjective afifection is no more than it is in relation 
to other outer objects ; and that it is known is intel- 
ligible, for it is evidence for itself; but that anything 
else because of it can — without any further evidence 
— be added as known, is unintelligible.. Let the 
vibration — to call by that name each of the five re- 
spective affections — be A; we acknowledge that we. 
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know A; but is that any reason that we should be 
credited with a knowledge of B as well? A, the 
sensation^ is evidence for A; but the perception B is 
a new act, and in its nature very different from, nay, 
the reverse of. A, and we have stiU a right to ask. 
Where is the evidence for this new act B, and how 
was it performed, or how was its information 
attained to? To say the mind perceived B because it 
felt A, is only to say; it is not to reason. 

But Hamilton would have said, perhaps, A and B, 
as referring to the same sentient organism, are in 
reality identical and not different; the subjective 
sensation and the objective perception coincide and 
coinhere in the same identical unit. Yes, we may 
rejoin, but, when the mind acknowledges that unit as 
under sensation, it is present to it as to its self; whereas, 
when the mind acknowledges that unit as under per- 
ception, it is absent from it as from its not-self (for to 
have distinguished it as not-self is equivalent to such 
estrangement), and the cleffc remains as impassable as 
ever. We acknowledge arrival at the hither side of 
this cleffc — we acknowledge experience of the subjec- 
tive moment; but we cannot see that arrival at the 
hither, is equivalent to arrival also at the further side, 
or that the subjective moment is identical with the ob- 
jective. There are the two terms stiU — and apart still : 
what we want is nexits and connexus ; and we want it 
as much as ever. There is no secondary quality — ^no 
sensation — other to Hamilton himself than a mere 
subjective feeling, and a subjective feeling takes no 
further than itself. That the mind should undergo 
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passions — ^passion after passion — ^this is conceivable; 
but how there should add itself to this passion any 
nisus on the part of the mind to sally out and cognise 
its own nervous organism as extended, divided, &c. — 
or how it should require this passion, and be unable to 
sally out without this passion — this is inconceivable. 
Nay, this passion itself is really in the mind; it is 
not in the tissue, and any question of the tissue would, 
so far, seem not to have any place. But let us say, 
that, in the passion, the mind absorbs into itself the 
nervous net as its and it\ how is it then that it (the 
mind) is immediately forced, by perception, to reject 
this same net from itself as neither its nor eV, but an 
other ^ a non-ego? Knowing the sentient organism as 
the ego, that we should be enabled, so contrariously, 
to know it as the non-ego, or accepting it in the 
sensation as A, that we should reject it, at the same 
time, in the perception as B — it is this recoil of mind 
back from matter on to itself, or it is this reflexion 
from mind to matter — this transmutation of non-ego 
into ego, and again of ego into non-ego — it is this, so 
to speak, presto-trick that constitutes the diflSculty; 
and, if Hamilton seems to simplify it by moving the 
two terms nearer each other, he in reality only com- 
plicates it by the introduction of a third — a third 
which only adds its own difficulty, and demands a 
new explanation of its own. 

But Hamilton's favourite sense is sight, and his 
illustration by predilection light. As we saw on 
page 85, he considers the sensation the light by which 
the nervous organism is ' exhibited ' in perception] 
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and the figure, if veiy Inmmotu so &r as the general 
doctrine is concerned^ needs only to be looked at to 
show, on the question of inner rationale, quite as 
unsatis&ctory as any that might be borrowed from 
any other sense. The mind, for example, Hamilton 
would seem to think, though already pervading the 
membrane of the eye, is quite blind to this membrane 
till this membrane is lit. When lit, however, the 
mind, instantly confessing this membrane to be it- 
self, experiences the sensation (colour, &c.)^; but, as 
instantly denying this membrane to be itself it expe- 
riences the perception of an extended and divided 
non-ego. But do not the difficulties remain thus— of 
how the light exhibits, how the attention is excited, 
and how the one or the other should be at all neces- 
sary ? It is simple information that we cannot see in 
the dark ; but what is the meaning of the mind re- 
quiring light to see its net by? — what power can light 
have added to such an energy as the mind there? Nay, 
one would think that the mind, occupying the same 
position in both cases, would be less likely to attend 
to its net when filled and occupied (with light), than 
when empty and disengaged. Hamilton only doubles 
the apparatus. As it is to common belief, we have 
an eye whereby to see things ; but as it is to Hamilton, 
we have an eye whereby to see the eye. Or Hamilton 
actually postulates an eye behind the eye — not only 
an eye of the body, but an eye of the mind; excess 
of light too, it would seem, being not more dazzling 
and perplexing to the one, than it is dazzling and 
perplexing to the other. 
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Though it is certainly the coloured or lighted 
ocular membrane that dominates Hamilton, he as 
certainly, so far as words go, attributes a like function 
to the other organs of sense. ' All the senses,' he says 
(Reid's WorJcs^ p. 864), ' simply or in combination, 
afford conditions for the perception of the primary 
qualities/ Let us for a moment, then, consider the 
other senses, and see if it be with them, as the illus- 
tration would, at least to a certain extent, appear to 
make it with sight. How is it with smell? On sensa- 
tion of an odour, does the mind wake up to peruse 
its Schneiderian membrane? Or taste? On sensation 
of sapidity, does the mind re-act on, or is it reflected 
to, the amount of the palate affected by the sapid 
particles, and as divided and figured by their varying 
sapidity? Or hearing? On sensation of sound, does 
the mind, by instant rebound, stand at once by the 
wall of its own tympanum, objectively cognising 
the same? Obviously, there is no evidence for any 
assertion of the affirmative in either of these cases ! 
In touch, again, is it to the skin, and the amount of 
skin covered, that the sensation proper of smoothness, 
or of roughness, wetness, dryness, warmness, cold- 
ness, directs the mind? Is it not proved by Hamil- 
ton himself that touch is a very bungler at guessing 
the size of the impressing body — a very bungler at 
extension? Then is not sight too, according to the 
same authority, but a form of touch? Do we know 
aught but ' the rays and the living organ in recipro^ 
city?' The rays touch, then, and we have the sub^ 
jective feeling light ; but why should the mind revert 
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to the organ on hint of this sort of touch, rather than 
on that of any other touch, and in any other organ ? Is 
not the whole fancy of the mind seeing its eye because 
it is lit — ^is not the whole metaphor of light but a 
will-of-the-wisp to the self-complacent Hamilton? 

So far, then, as the sensation proper is the condition 
of the perception proper, we cannot say that Hamilton 
has, in any way, assisted us beyond the fact: we see 
neither the necessity nor the modus operandi of the 
same. Hamilton, indeed, says as much as this him- 
self, for the sensation is to him nexus and it is not 
nexus, it is necessary and it is not necessary, and 
evidently at last he has simply blindly settled himself 
into the analogy of light. Why any such stimulus 
is, — how it acts, — ^what it does, — Hamilton, taking up 
his position in the nervous system, is even worse off 
for an answer here than common sense, which, unlike 
its professing votary, has really its seat on the ground. 
It is easy, in the straits of such questions, to bawl out 
on, and threaten us with a charge of imbecility at the 
hands of Aristotle ; but, in the end, is there a single 
difficulty removed? Can it, indeed, be said that any 
one single difficulty — whether physiological or psycho- 
logical — as regards brain, and nerves, and light, and 
images, and vibrations, and tympana, and labyrinths 
and what not, has received solution at the hands of 
Hamilton? The position in the nervous system is, 
in effect, not only gratuitous but idle ; and it is very 
characteristic of Hamilton that he should return in 
his metaphysical lectures to his dogged on, and wind 
up, though weakly enough, with such passages as : — 
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* But whether the senses be instniiiients, whether they 
be media, or whether they be only particular outlets 
to the mind incarcerated in the body,— ^on all this we 
can only theorise and conjecture/ 

Nor is Hamilton one whit luckier in the step to his 
second net than in that to his first. This step is 
resistance — ^volimtary locomotion resisted ; and from 
what we know now, it will not be difficult to perceive 
that the transition thence to a world without is capa- 
ble of being met by the same principles which inter- 
posed beween the sensation proper and the perception 
proper. Resistance, that is, is but a subjective feelings 
and how there should be any hint in it of an external 
object, constitutes the difficulty. Any mental experi- 
ence, indeed, feeling or other, cannot be referred aut^ 
till there be an out known. Nor is it diflFerent with 
locomotion : this, too, would be simply a feeling, more 
or less intense, and would give no knowledge of move- 
ment till ideas of space and an external universe had 
been. already formed; but for the formation of these 
ideas we find no competent provision supplied by 
Hamilton. 

Hamilton, indeed, asserts direct perception of ex- 
tension, and extension implies space ; but as we have 
seen, he brings forward for himself no more than 
assertion; and we are compelled to indicate and 
demand the missing element of proof. The void be- 
tween subjective sensation and objective perception 
he leaves unmediated ; and we refuse to participate 
in the satisfaction he demands for his own mere spring. 
There are certainly times, however, when the simple 

h2 
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Tecda fixnn intenfflon to extensioa se^ns insofficieiit to 
Hamilton himself — times when, as it appears, he would 
really mediate between the intensive sensation of the 
membrane on the one side, and its extenare percep- 
tion on the other. We have sach deUverances as 
these, for example : — ^ Sensations out of each other, 
contrasted, limited, and variousl j arranged ; ' ^ sensa- 
tions recognised as plural, and reciprocallj external; ' 
^ sensations relatively localised ; ' ^ all sensations, what- 
soever, of which we are conscious, as one out of another, 
eo ipso J afford us the condition of immediately and 
necessarily apprehending extension.' Now, to judge 
from such expressions as these, tiiere is more in the 
thought of Hamilton than that it is simply fact^ that 
the sensation is the condition of the perception : he 
evidently contemplates something of reason as well. 
In other words, it is in the peculiar reciprocity of the 
sensations that he sees the prototype of extension. 
With this, too, his physiological ideas cohere: he 
would regard *the ultimate fibrils as the ultimate 
units of sensation;^ and he unequivocally attributes 
to * the smaller size of the papillae and fibrils of the 
optic nerve the greater power we possess, in the eye, 
of discriminating one. sensation as out of another, and, 
consequently, of apprehending extension.' The theory 
that seems involved or desiderated, however, admits 
of a very simple refutation. The phrase, ' sensations 
one out of another,' can mean only one or other 
of two things: either sensations one out of another 
as different from one another; or sensations that, as 
such, have parts— that are, in their own nature, plural. 
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out of one another, extended* Now, to take the latter 
alternative first, we have simply to point out that, in 
the matter of sensations, there are none such. Sensa- 
tions are but subjective feelings ; they possess in- 
tension not extension ; and Hamilton has no authority 
to extend them to the latter. Physiologically there 
may be a certain breadth of surface affected, or, as 
in the eye, illuminated, and each nervous filament 
may correspond to a distinct unit of the sensation 
(light) ; but, psychologically, that is not so ; — ^psycho- 
logically, it is the sensation (light) we know, and not 
the membrane; and this sensation (light), this sub- 
jective feeling, has degree, but not breadth. 

Again, sensations out of one another, as different 
from one another, will give information of difference, 
but not of distance or separation — of different quality^ 
but not of different place. K in different sensations, 
we find, not only difference of quality, but difference 
of place, then, evidently, this latter is something other 
than themselves — something that has been added to 
them. This, in fact, is one of Kant's strongest argu- 
ments for the original implication and primitive pre- 
supposition of space as an independent, a priori^ or 
pure perception. 

Without space, then, there is no possibility of a 
cognition on our part, whether of the first net on ex- 
perience of a secondary quality, or of the second net 
(the outer world) on experience of what Hamilton 
calls a secundo-primary quality — resistance. Space 
is the indispensable, radical condition ; and it is quite 
incapable of being deduced from any relation — ^re-^ 
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cipTocal or other — of sensations. Nay, as we have 
seen already, the very attempt to derive a knowledge 
of space and the primary qualities — empirically — ^is, 
from the first, suicidal and absurd; and Hamilton's 
own sense of fiiilure cannot help breaking out ever 
and anon in his own words. Even in the midst of 
reasonings about sensations reciprocally out of each 
other, he admits that space must be presupposed, else 
they would be reciprocally out of each other, only as 
different, but not as in different places ; and, feeling, 
perhaps, the whole floor of natural realism tiius sinking 
beneath him, he feirly gives way at last to a burst of 
ill-humour, as he exclaims : — ' It is truly an idle pro- 
blem to attempt imagining the steps by which we 
may be supposed to have acquired tiie notion of ex- 
tension ; when, in fact, we are unable to imagine to 
ourselves the possibility of that notion not berog 
always in our possession ! ' It is quite characteristic, 
too, that, having thus given vent to his temper, and 
quite unconscious that he has at once supported, and 
demonstrated ignorance of, the relative doctrine of 
Kant, he can, in his stubborn mood, wind up : — * We 
have, therefore, a twofold cognition of space; a, an 
h priori^ native imagination [not perception] of it in 
general, as a necessary condition of the possibility of 
thought [not experience]; and b, under that, an 
h posteriori or adventitious percept of it, &c.' [and 
thus he betrays unconsciousness that, to Kant, a and b 
are one and the same !] 

In this way, then, it is patent that a physiological 
theory of the origin of our cognition of extension. 
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whether placed in the position of the first net or in 
that of the second, is, from the very nature of the case, 
futile, and that Hamilton would have been only judi- 
cious had he saved himself this whole industry. An 
industry, indeed, that transfers the qualities of an un- 
perceived and unknown organism to a perceived and 
known outer world in such wis^ that we only know 
what we do not know, while what we do not perceive 
is all that we do perceive, must be pronounced extra- 
vagant and improbable. Nor less objectionable is the 
violence which is done to consciousness in that it is 
transferred from the things without to the nervous 
tissue within, at the same time that its natural autho- 
rity is claimed for it — in the new position — a claim 
which, on the part of Hamilton, can only vitiate his 
single appeal by demolishing the sole standard to 
which it is addressed, common sense. The inter- 
position, indeed, of the nervous system between the 
mind within and the world without, which is the 
one act of Hamilton, must be declared, as it has 
been handled by him, supervacaneous and idle; not 
one difficulty affecting the intercourse of mind and 
matter having in reality been touched by it; while 
we are left at last with so insecure and insignificant 
a non-ego that we may legitimately conclude in 
regard to the general scheme of Hamilton, that it 
proves what it would disprove, and disproves what 
it would prove, or that it directly leads, not to pre- 
sentative realism, but to cosmothetic idealism! In- 
deed, it is difficult to conceive any theory of perception 
more glaringly and thoroughly representative than 
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that of Hamilton : that outer object, whatever it may 
be, that we suppose ourselves to perceive, is only in 
name an outer object; it is an unknown substrate, a 
phenomenon from the first, and we know it, not by 
what it presents, but by what it represents — the 
qualities, that is, prhnary and secondary, of our own 
nervous net, or, even, as in the case of the latter, of 
our own mental unit. It itself, the outer object, is 
never perceived at all — ^it is only supposed ; and it is 
resistance, a state of our own, that thus supposes — 
that thus infers it. Nor is it for itself that it is in- 
ferred, but only for' an other — only as locus^ that is — 
only as place of reflections for qualities to which, 
whether primary or secondary, it itself may in no 
respect correspond. Any such correspondence as re- 
gards the latter class, Hamilton himself would seem 
to deny; and we cannot doubt now that, had he 
understood the evidence of Kant, he would have been 
similarly minded as regards the former* What uni- 
verse, then, can we possibly conceive more representa- 
tive? In Kant, the unknown outer substrate may be 
perceived at least to harmonise vnih the inner faculty; 
but we know of no provision in Hamilton for even so 
much presentationism as this. His primary qualities 
were at all times but an insignificant barrier against 
the great sea of relativity that existed for him every- 
where else ; but now that these are withdrawn, there 
is but a single expanse — an expanse of representa- 
tionism — and its originator is Hamilton ! * 

* Hamilton^ who would have inner immediate to outer, not only inserts 
hHwem them the medmm of the nerves^ but in order still to effect imme* 
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Not only has the theory, however, a very ingenious 
look, especially at first hand, but it has also an ori- 
gioal look; and we become curious to know how it 
was come by. Now, on this head, we may point out, 
in the first place, that what is now so commonly known 
as Berkeley's theory of vision, contains a very general 
analogy to the view in question. In both, what is held 
to be originally known by sight is but the lit or 
coloured ocular membrane; and in both, all that fol- 
lows is but what has been called ' the art of seeing 
things that are invisible' — ^an art in which touch plays 
the tutor to sight, and teaches it to translate its own 
visual figure iuto its (the tutor's) tactual one. Now, 
Dr. Thomas Brown is generally admitted to have suc- 
cessfully controverted the assumption of visible figure 
as an original cognition of sight. To say, then, that 
Hamilton restored what Brown had destroyed, is not 
imperfectly to name Hamilton's whole action here. 
It was probably not from this direction, however, that 
Hamilton came on his theory; — ^though it is quite pos- 
sible that it was at least partly from this direction 
that he came on his hatred to Brown. His theory 
once for all formed, that is, he conceivably found, to 
his astonishment, that Brown — and this is an experi- 

diation, he is obliged to interpolate no less than eight contrivances more : 
the eight conditions, namely, — Attention, Quality, Space, Memory, 
Judgment, &c., — ^which he assumes as necessary and indispensable to 
every act of perception. Such complicated mediacy contrasts oddly with 
the simple immediacy it would produce. Space is granted as a presup- 
position at last ; but this presupposition, though it nullifies in advance^ 
is not allowed to pretermit, the whole laborious theory. Then memory, 
which is representative to Hamilton himself, is a necessaiy element in 
what remains presentative all the same I 
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ence by no means the only one of the sort in the too 
precipitate Hamilton — ^had already destroyed it in 
advance.* Certainly visible figure^ and presence of the 
mind to its own organ^ do not, at first sight, look like 
synonyms, and it is this unlikeness which induces us 
to believe that the one was not derivative from the 
other; yet, beyond all doubt, synonjrms they are, and 
the point of view thus obtained is crucial for the 
theory that contains the latter. 

But, in the second place, the direction from which 
we believe Hamilton really to have come on his theory 
lies here: — At page 144 of his edition of Reid's 
Worhs^ Hamilton refers to a conament by Stewart on 
a passage from Reid. The latter runs thus : — ' Our 
eye might have been so framed as to suggest the figure 
of the object without suggesting colour or any other 
quality; and, of consequence, there seems to be no 
sensation appropriated to visible figure ; this quality 
being suggested immediately by the material impres- 
sion on the organ, of which impression we are not 
conscious.' The comment, again, after a declaration 
on the part of Stewart, that this has been a puzzle of 
forty years to him, is as follows : — * To my apprehen- 
sion, nothing can appear more manifest than this, that 



* Among the preceding objections to Hamilton's theory, perhaps the 
very strongest is that which points out that the metaphor of light is at 
once quenched when applied to the other senses. Consulting •Brown's 
Lectures * in reference to Berkeley's theory of vision, I find that argument 
virtually anticipated by Brown ; and yet I think I took it not from Brown, 
but from the nature of the case. One is rather gratified, however, by 
anticipationB at the hands of a man like Brown, who is not only built 
into our admiration by hia rare subtlety, but endeared to our veiy affec- 
tion by his sweet candour. 
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if there had been no variety in our sensations of colour, 
and, still more, if we had no sensation of colour what- 
soever, the organ of sight could have given us no 
information either with respect to figures, or to dis- 
tance ; and, of consequence, would have been as use- 
less to us, as if we had been afflicted, from the moment 
of our birth, with a guita serenaJ 

We may remark here, firstly, that Brown's general 
argument against the originality of visible figure as a 
cognition of sight, is, virtually, but a turning of the 
first averment of Reid against his second, or it is 
simply an inversion of the reasoning of Reid. Reid, 
namely (his thoughts being shaken into place), reasons 
thus: — ^Figure being diflferent from, and no element 
of, the sensation colour, it must be immediately sug- 
gested. Brown, again, says. Figure being diflferent 
from colour, and no element of the sensation, it can 
not be immediately suggested, but is acquired by ex- 
perience of other sense. 

Then, with reference to Stewart, surely he might 
have spared himself his long puzzle of forty years, 
seeing that the passage from Reid is nothing but an 
expression, not only of the general doctrine, but of 
the single argument, accepted by both, that the primary 
qualities, forming no part of the sensation, can only be 
immediately suggested on occasion of the sensation. 
Reid does not say that the eye does suggest figure 
without suggesting colour ; he understands his own 
doctrine and its terms too well for that; but he says, 
' The eye might have been so framed^ and it is, at least, 
usual to take these mighi-have-heens^ especially where 
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sense is concerned, necessarily idle though they be, 
with more equanimity than Stewart vouchsafes them. 

But it is not with Stewart's forgetfulness of his own 
doctrine, and his consequent limitless absorption in 
. speculation on the connection of colour and figure by 
a certain necessity, not only of fact, but of reason — 
which necessity of reason, did it exist (and it probably 
did exist to Hegel), would, by the mediacy it offered, 
destroy the immediacy attributed by himself to the 
cognition of the primary qualities — ^it is not with these 
aspects of Stewart that we are here concerned, but 
with this special averment of his in itself and in its 
special bearing on Hamilton's perceptive theory; of 
which theory surely it is at least capable of being re- 
garded as the germ. For, not only does it declare the 
perception figure (the objective cognition) to be impos- 
sible without the sensation colour (the subjective pas- 
sion), but it attributes to the variety of colour that 
same necessary, active, and positive function which 
Hamilton also attributes to the variety of colour, though 
under the name of the relative localisation and reciprocal 
externality of colours. The reflexion, or revulsion, of 
the mind from the subjective sensation to the objective 
membrane, this, indeed, is Hamilton's salto mortale^ 
this is the centre of his theory, and it might quite 
possibly have been suggested by these passages which 
he himself signalises in Reid and Stewart. 

But, as regards a theory so striking and so evidently 
the centre of his thought, if one be curious to know 
what suggested it, one is equally curious to know how 
it is that Hamilton has not given it all the prominence 
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which his mastery of expression and his fervid per- 
sonality might, had he so chosen, have so easily ex- 
tended to it. For it is a remarkable fact that one 
shall have mastered the two volumes of the Logic, the 
two volumes of the Metaphysic, the one volume of the 
Discussions — that one shall have advanced far even 
into the text of the Dissertations to Eeid — ^and yet 
that one shall remain absolutely blunt to the distinc- 
tion in question until it suddenly dawn on him from 
the comer of some hardly readable, small-print foot- 
note under these mentioned Dissertations. This is 
no solitary experience, and it is well-fitted to surprise. 
Nay, Hamilton's philosophical reading seems to have 
been undertaken for no other purpose than to give 
breadth to this distinction ; yet, hardly mentioning it 
to his pupils, he allows it only a dark and stifled ex- 
istence principally in foot-notes ! We shall not attempt 
to account for this— we shall leave it simply to con- 
jecture. 

The reader who has now reached this centre of the 
nervous net will do well to turn round and survey the 
ground he has travelled. All, so, will be easier to 
him, and in readier proportion. The contradiction of 
presentationism and phenomenalism, the dogged or/, 
the conversion of consciousness into perception, the un- 
satisfactory analysis of philosophy with its 3 or 4 of the 
external reality, &c. — all this, as he now looks hack on 
it from Hamilton's point ofview^ will appear mitigated, 
and more natural. Nevertheless, all has been pre- 
sented to him really as it strikes himself in Hamilton, 
and in that order which the interests of a full intelli- 
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gence required. Nor, however softened the distant 
landscape may appear from the point we now occapy, 
is there a tangle dark spot the less in it; and we would 
remind summarily of the various objections to this 
point of view itself : 1. It is a petitio principii to 
begin with a nervous envelope, &c. — 2. The theory is 
too predominatingly physiological. — 3. The position 
of consciousness in the nervous net is not proved. — 
4. The entire modus operandi explains nothing, and 
the metaphor of light is but a delusion. — 5. It is 
absurd to derive what is h priori from an h posteriori 
source. — 6. It is extravagant to transfer out the nerv- 
ous net in its sensations and in its perceptions as the 
entire outer universe. — 7. It is to do violence to con- 
sciousness to transfer it from things it knows to nerves 
it knows not. — 8. Such transference vitiates Hamilton's 
own appeal to consciousness. — 9. The intercourse of 
mind and matter is as difficult as ever. — 10. The theory 
performs on its self its own JSlenchus — proving what 
it would disprove, and disproving what it would prove. 
Lastly, we would point out, in conclusion, that two of 
the above arguments are precisely those which con- 
vince himself of the erroneousness of that theory which 
derives the idea oi power from a transference to outer 
objects of our own nisus in volition, namely, that there 
is no consciousness of the fact alleged (the presence 
of the mind to the net), and that even such conscious^ 
ness would not yield the apodictic nature which the 
primary qualities bring with them. 
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4. The Principle of Common Sense* 

It is manifest that some of the points just touched 
on are repugnant, as has been already hinted indeed, 
to the principles of common sense ; and yet it is to 
conamon sense that Hamilton, in company with Eeid, 
appeals ; or it is in the name and interests of common 
sense that Hamilton, in the same company, works. 
Obviously, then, our review of the present subject will 
be only complete when we have carried it up into that 
complement of principles which constitute, by profes- 
sion at least, both its motive and its measure. 

Now, by its very name, common sense is a common 
property : it is no man's fee-simple to do with as he 
will; it is every man's universal privilege; it is no 
man's particular advantage. The first inference we 
have to make here, then, is, that no use of the name 
will justify any departure from the standard, no matter 
however much he who leaves may praise what he 
leaves or deny that he leaves. 

Now Reid, in a passage which has received the im- 
press of Hamilton himself, describes (Reid's Works j 
p. 302) the platform of common sense thus: — 

We have here a remarkable conflict between two contra- 
dictory opinions, wherein all mankind are engaged. On the 
one side stand all the vulgar who are unpractised in philo- 
sophical researches, and guided by the uncorrupted primary 
instincts of nature. On the other side stand all the philoso- 
phers, ancient and modem ; every man, without exception, 
who reflects. In this division, to my great humiliation, I 
find myself classed with the vulgar. 
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The court, then, before which Reid — with the ex- 
press approbation of Hamilton — ^would arraign philo- 
sophy, cannot well be misunderstood; nor more the 
general situation. As proclaiming the criterion of 
common sense, Reid stands with ^the vulgar; ' he is 
* guided by the uncorrupted primary instincts of 
nature,' to which instincts it is no prejudice that they 
are ' unpractised in philosophical researches ; ' he finds 
himself opposed by * all the philosophers, ancient and 
modem' — ^by * every man, without exception, who 
reflects ; ' and he has no resource but to appeal fix)m 
the latter to the former, — ^from the * philosophers ' to 
the * vulgar,' — ^from every man, without exception, 
who reflects, to every man — ^presimiably — ^without 
exception, who does not reflect. 

Before passing specially to Hamilton, we may 
remark that the contradiction in itself, which destroys 
this statement, is sufficiently obvious. Reflection, 
thought, is the single instrument of truth ; and we do 
not usually listen twice to any man who teUs us. 
Reflection unexceptively says A, irreflection unexcep- 
tively says B, nevertheless it is irreflection that is 
right. But Reid not only thus negates himself by his 
own first word, he equally negates himself by his own 
first act. No sooner, indeed, has he called to us not 
to reflect, than he sets himself to reflect. If, alarmed 
at ' philosophy,' he had said. Philosophy is naught, let 
us return to our usual beliefs, that what we taste we 
taste, and what we touch we touch, aad leave reflec- 
tion, he would have been perfectly consistent with 
himself, and dispute there could have been none ; but. 
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when he proceeded, instead, to open inquiry into these 
beliefs — then, in an instant, the vulgar had fled, and 
there was only philosophy again — philosophy at all 
its old cobwebs — cheerful, hopeful, busy as ever. 

With Hamilton, too, we can bring the matter to the 
same short issue. When perception, namely, with- 
drew from the world without, and transported itself 
to the nerves within, common sense refused to follow, 
and Hamilton found himself cut off from it by a 
chasm as wide and deep as that that, to Eeid, separated 
the 'philosophers' jfrom the 'vulgar.' 

But we are not confined to what is indirect here. 
Hamilton, the very loudest for the sufficiency of com- 
mon sense, is equally the loudest for its insufficiency 
also. He says (Eeid's Works^ p. 752) : — 

In this country in particular, some of those who opposed 
it [common sense] to the sceptical conclusions of Hume, did 
not sufficiently counteract the notion which the name might 
naturally suggest ; they did not emphatically proclaim that 
it was no appeal to the undeveloped beliefs of the unre- 
flective many; and they did not inculcate that it presup- 
posed a critical analysis of these beliefs by the philosophers 
themselves. 

He goes on, indeed, to assert that their language 
sometimes warranted an opposite conclusion; and he 
names Beattie, Oswald, and even Eeid, as examples. 

Now, this is surely very simple, but, at the same 
time, very equivocal, procedure* Reid says that 
common sense and philosophy are directly opposed ; 
and he would destroy the latter under the feet of the 
former* I quite agree with him, says Hamilton; I 
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ence by no means the only one of the sort in the too 
precipitate Hamilton — ^had already destroyed it in 
advance.* Certainly visile figvfre^ and presence of the 
mind to its own organ^ do not, at first aght, look like 
synonyms^ and it is this unlikeness which induces as 
to believ^e that the one was not derivative from the 
otha*; yet, beyond all doubt, synonyms they are, and 
the point of view thus obtained is crucial for the 
theory that contains the latter. 

But, in the second place, the direction from which 
we believe Hamilton really to have come on his theory 
lies here: — At page 144 of his edition of Reid's 
Wcrks^ Hamilton refers to a ccwoment by Stewart on 
a passage from Reid. The latter runs thus : — ^ Our 
eye might have been so fr-amed as to suggest the figure 
of the object without suggesting colour or any other 
quality; and, of consequence, there seems to be no 
sensation appropriated to visible figure ; this quality 
being suggested immediately by the material impres- 
sion on the organ, of which impression we are not 
conscious^' The comment, again, after a declaration 
on the part of Stewart, that this has been a puzzle of 
forty years to him, is as follows : — * To my apprehen- 
sion, nothing can appear more manifest than this, that 

* AjncfDg the preceding oljectioiu to Hamilton'g tbeofy^ perhaps tlie 
T617 tftroDgest is that wbicli points out tliat the metaphor of light is at 
once qnenched when applied to the other senses. Consaltoig *Brown*s 
Lectures ' in reference to Beiiceley's theory of Tision^ I find that argument 
Tirtnally anticipated hj Brown ) and jet I think I took it not from Brown, 
but from the nature of the case. One is rather gratified, however, by 
anticipadons at the hands oi a man like Brown, who is not only built 
into our admiration by his rare subtlety, but endeared to our yeiy affec- 
tion by his sweet candour. 
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if there had been no variety in our sensations of colour, 
and, still more, if we had no sensation of colour what- 
soever, the organ of sight could have given us no 
information either with respect to figures, or to dis- 
tance ; and, of consequence, would have been as use- 
less to us, as if we had been afflicted, fi*om the moment 
of our birth, with a guita serena.^ 

We may remark here, firstly, that Brown's general 
argument against the originaliiy of visible figure as a 
cognition of sight, is, virtually, but a turning of the 
first averment of Eeid against his second, or it is 
simply an inversion of the reasoning of Eeid. Eeid, 
namely (his thoughts being shaken into place), reasons 
thus: — ^Figure being different fi*om, and no element 
o^ the sensation colour, it must be immediately sug- 
gested. Brown, again, says. Figure being different 
from colour, and no element of the sensation, it can 
not be immediately suggested, but is acquired by ex- 
perience of other sense. 

Then, with reference to Stewart, surely he might 
have spared himself his long puzzle of forty years, 
seeing that the passage from Eeid is nothing but an 
expression, not only of the general doctrine, but of 
the single argument, accepted by both, that the primary 
qualities, forming no part of the sensation, can only be 
immediately suggested on occasion of the sensation. 
Eeid does not say that the eye does suggest figure 
without suggesting colour ; he understands his own 
doctrine and its terms too well for that; but he says, 
* The eye might have been so framed^ and it is, at least, 
usual to take these mighi-have-heem^ especially where 
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tera offact^ and relations of ideas. The former are, 
one and all of them, whatever we have experienced — 
whatever we know by experience : and experience^ as 
medium of knowledge^ is sense^ principally external^ 
but also, as understood by Locke and Kant, internal. 
The sun shines, stones fall, fire bums, wood floats, 
&c. &c. &c. ; and the truth of all such propositions, 
or the fact they name, is only known by trials and 
trial is but another word for experience. We have 
actually experienced the event, and — ^to signalise the 
shade between the two words — we can, at any time, 
try it. Of all such propositions, it is seen that they 
are true ; but it is not seen that they are necessarily^ 
or must be^ true. That is, no reason is seen why they 
are true ; and, consequently, what is the same thing, 
their contrary implies no contradiction, and is equally 
possible. The contraries, for example, the sun does 
not shine, stones do not fall, fire does not bum, wood 
does not float, &c. &c. &c., we know by experience, 
by trial, to be imtrue ; but they are not contradictions 
to thought, they are not impossible, they are still con- 
ceivable (as really, perhaps, some woods do not bum) ; 
and they depend wholly and solely on the state of the 
case, which is, once for all, found to be so and so and 
not otherwise. Now truths of this nature — ^the former 
class, the matters of fact — are named by Hume (with 
reference to their validity, or peculiar evidence) con- 
tingent^ and by Kant (with reference to their source 
experience, to the after the fact that is in them) (^pos- 
teriori. 

The latter class, again, the relations of ideas, are 
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widely different; and, in the words of Hume, consist 
of ' every affirmation which is either intuitively or 
demonstratively certain.' Indeed, seeing that what- 
ever is demonstratively certain rests at last on what 
is intuitively certain, we may withdraw the former as 
superfluous, and define relations of ideas to be, all 
affirmations that are intuitively certain. Of this class 
all the axioms and propositions of mathematics are 
examples. The whole is greater than its part, for in- 
stance : for the proof of this, we do not refer to expe- 
rience, to trial; we do not say that it just is so, that 
this is just the fact ; we know that it, not only is so, 
but necessarily is so; we know the reason why it is so; 
and we know that its contrary (the whole is not 
greater than its part) implies a contradiction, and is 
by necessity impossible. This class, then, with refer- 
ence to their validity are named necessary and uni- 
versal, or apodictic, truths, and (by Kant), with 
reference to their independence of sense — of any trial 
or experience of sense — as source (the before the/act^ 
or the independence of the fact), a priori truths. 

There is good reason for believing, we may remark, 
that Hume, in using the word intuitive^ attached to it 
that evidence^ vision, insight — that actual perception 
and loohing-at — ^which Kant always had before him in 
the German word for intuition — Anschauung. Indeed, 
it is pretty certain that their common predecessor, 
Locke, entertained the same view. * Many a one,' he 
says (Book iv. c. vii. s. 10), 'knows that one and two 
are equal to three, without having heard or thought 
on that or any other axiom by which it might be 
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proved ; and knows it as certainly as any other man 
knows that the whole is equal to all its parts, or any 
other maxim, and all from the same principle of self- 
evidence] the equality of those ideas being as visible 
and certain to him, without that or any other axiom, 
as with it, — it needing no proof to make it perceived.^ 
On the other hand, it seems to have been Reid who, 
through his definition of intuitive propositions as 'pro- 
positions which are no sooner understood than they 
are believed,' has made almost universally current 
since his time a somewhat different sense of the word — 
the ' no sooner ^^ that is, or the immediacy and instan- 
taneousness, as it were the instinctivity, which it also 
implies. 

Hume, then, had the actual perception that an in- 
tuition involves well before his mind, though it rose 
not up to him, perhaps, as that express inspection which 
Kant considered it. He had in mind, not the instan- 
taneousness of the insight only, but this insight itself. 
Intuitive truths, then, are truths that are seen^ — truths 
that are seeingly believed, not truths that, as incom- 
prehensible, must be unseen^ and, if believed, can only 
be unseeingly believed. That the straight line is the 
shortest, requires no proof; but, for all that, it wants 
not evidence) it is no incomprehensible truth that rests 
on a blind belief alone ; it is not only believed to be 
true, but it is seen to be true.* 

Hume further characterises these truths of the 
second class thus : — ' Propositions of this kind are 

* See Note at end. 
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discoverable by the mere operation of thought, \vith- 
out dependence on what is anywhere existent in the 
universe: though there never were a true circle or 
triangle in nature, the truths demonstrated by Euclid 
would for ever retain their certainty and evidence.' 
Here Hume plainly intimates, not only that he knows 
such truths to bring evidence^ but to be also a priori 
— ' discoverable by thought,' that is, without any re- 
ference to, or direct trial of, anything actually in 
nature. We may regard, indeed, the a priori of Kant 
to have taken birth in this passage of Hume. Pro- 
bably we know now, then, something of the true 
nature of those primary truths to which Hamilton's 
third characteristic sign applies, and will be able to 
judge of his relative utterances. 

Now, we have to point out at once that these four 
characteristic signs of Hamilton are enumerated by 
him as referring to all primaiy truths indiscriminately 
alike. Of this we cannot doubt. He expressly (Reid's 
Works^ p. 743, note) affirms of ' the primary truths of 
fact^ and of the primary truths of intelligence (the 
contingent and necessary truths of Reid),' that, though 
'two very distinct classes of the original beliefs or 
intuitions of consciousness,' ' there appears no sufjicient 
ground to regard their sources as different.'^ After 
this, it is not difficult for us to understand that Ha- 
milton, in what seems to have been almost his one 
action on the platform of common sense, saw no con- 
tradiction in asserting the cognition of a material 
non-ego to be a universal and necessary first principle 
— an apodictic datum of consciousness. But, of this 
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one action, if the first half — the postulate of a sta- 
tionary consciousness, namely — be absurd, no less 
absurd is the second, that would elevate into the uni- 
versal, necessary, and a priori validity of a relation of 
ideas, the matter of fact which is contained in our 
contingent, sensuous, and a posteriori cognition of the 
material world.* Consider together the averments : 
— A straight line is the shortest, a straight line is not 
the shortest; and, There is a material non-ego, there 
is no material non-ego. The dijQferent validity is at 
once apparent. In truth, the two classes of evidence 
cannot be confounded; and Hamilton, whatever he 
may say about 'no sufficient grounds,' knows this 
well. In fact, there is hardly any distinction in 
Hamilton with which his reader is more familiar than 
that between necessity and contingency. He alludes 
to the successful application of it by Kant; in dispa- 
ragement of Kant he points to it in Leibnitz ; and he 
asserts for Reid in its regard — and again in disparage- 
ment of Kant, who in this shall have been ' indebted 
to Leibnitz ' — ' an original and independent discern- 
ment' (It was plain for both Kant and Reid, in 
what was most famUiar to both — Hume.) 

But Hamilton is hardly more satisfactory in the 
remainder of his characteristic signs. Opposing the 
last to the first, for example, or even the second to 

* That the cognition of a material non-ego is but empirical, requires no 
reference to authority; Reid, however, will be found |o enumerate it 
among his contingent primary truths. (Reid's WorJcSj p. 441.) Hamilton 
probably lays weight, as already said, on the complete generality of the 
non-ego J but there is no more reason for declaring consciousness inviola- 
ble as regards the general fact of a material non-ego, than as regards the 
movement of the sim, or the crookedness of an immersed stick. 
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the first, and having always understood that evidence^ 
especially if simple^ is precisely that by which incom- 
prehensibility becomes comprehensibility, we are at a 
loss to conceive how the same thing that is mcompre- 
hensible should be, not only simple^ but evident 

The discrepancy contaiaed in the enumeration, then, 
is certainly bad enough ; but it is probably outdone by 
that in the paragraph that follows it, where Hamilton 
tells us that that of which we know, not only that it 
is, but also how or why it is, * is not a primary datum 
of consciousness, but a subsumption under the cogni- 
tion or belief which affords its reason.' The ordinary 
axioms, then, seeing that they always bring their own 
whj/j are henceforth on the authority of Hamilton to 
be conceived to be excluded from the rank of primary 
data ! The law of contradiction itself, though set up 
by Hamilton himself as — so to speak — ^the very first 
primary of all primaries, must, seeing that it too 
brings its own evidence, consent to be thrown down 
again, and by the hand that set it up. Nay, the same 
authority, who formerly declared a thing — ^because of 
its evidence — to be primary, now declares it — and still 
because of its evidence — not to be primary. 

There are many passages in Hamilton where the 
insight, which is coutained in the etymology of the 
word intuitive^ is noticed ; but, on the whole, his custom 
is pretty much the same as Reid's ; he correlates (as we 
have seen, p. 119) intuition with beliefs and considers 
the instantaneousness of the intuition rather than the 
intuition itself. It is to this we attribute the discre- 
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pancies and confusions which have been just exposed.* 
But attribute them to what we may, anything more 
piebald and unequal than this their resulting or em- 
bracing doctrine of common sense we do not believe 
to exist. It is common sense, yet the natural mean- 
ing of the phrase is to be counteracted, and it is not 
to be common sense. It is conunon sense, yet the 
result — of analysis — critical analysis — and by the 
philosophers. It is common sense, but not the sense 
of the common (the vulgar) ; it is the sense of the 
uncommon (the philosophers). Then its constitutive 
principles, they are incomprehensible yet evident, in- 
conceivable yet ' clear,' nay * the light of nature ;' they 
are contingent yet necessary, particular yet universal, 
a posteriori yet h priori^ products of sense yet products 
of intelligence. Finally, this loose shelf of principles, 
whose origin we know not, whose connexion we know 
not, whose completion we know not — principles which 
have been come upon and taken up we know not how, 
principles which lie apart and mutually indifferent, 
principles which coalesce not into the unity of a 
system, principles which are not even assigned — 
finally, we say, this loose shelf of p^le-m^le, un- 
vouched principles is set identical with the — Reason 

• Hamilton (Logic j i. 126) says : ' This expression [intuition as a looking 
at] has, however, been preoccupied in EngHsh to denote the apprehension 
we haye of self-eyident truths, and its application in a different significa- 
tion [the perceptive] would, therefore, be, to a certain extent, liable to 
ambiguity.' This, with reference to the vision present in intuitive truths^ 
would read like an excuse for not using intuition in its perceptive sense, 
because it is already preoccupied in that sense ! Evidently, then, the 
in$tinct of the intuition has shut out from Hamilton's view the umght of 
it. See also page 171 same work, where he seems to have in view the 
gpeed of the looking rather than the looking. 
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of Kant (the objects of which are God, Freewill, and 
the Soul) ! — and distinguished from the — Understand- 
ing of Kant, the objects of which are just those very 
principles which (the roots and foundations of human 
knowledge) constitute, as named (they are not gwen)j 
Hamilton's special quest here ! What strange eflfect, 
indeed, to compare this loose shelf (with but a stray 
specimen on it all the same) with the one organic 
germ of Kant, in which lie vitally complete a whole 
co-articulated congeries of constitutive members ! 
But why mention Kant? — It was Hamilton's pride to 
have perfected the presentationism of Reid — ^to hav^ 
strengthened into impregnability his fortress of com- 
mon sense: in reality, he has but overthrown the one, 
and broken up the other ! 

But it is just possible that any conclusion yet is 
premature ; for it is now in place to recollect that 
Hamilton does not stop with common sense, but car- 
ries all up into a so-called — Law of the Conditioned. 
This we have now to see. 

NOTE (See p. 118). 

' Kant held the intuitive cognition of otdness :* this has been said in this 
country, and it would have been right if the sayer had meant, Kant held 
space to be perceptive. It is illustrative of what has been said above, 
however, to consider that the sayer really meant only something that was 
somehow mysteriously instantaneous or instinctive. We, Scotch, have made 
ourselves simply ridiculous by the mystic hocus-pocus we have somehow 
imaginatively conjured into the word intuitive j instead of merely seeing 
and saying that it was tantamount to perceptive, * Kant does not give 
the Intuitions * — ' I give the Intuitions :' it is curious to realise to oneself 
the strange magical functions of our own secret inner which are supposed, 
in such words, to be, as it were, weirdly seen into through vapour, and 
by means of some supersensuous, quite ori^nal insight. Pure intuitions, 
however, there are none, but the pure perceptions Time and Space. Ap- 
perception, Self-consciousness, the Ego, the inner One, is externalised into 
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the net of the categories (as functions if you t^); these into the net of 
the intidtumsy Time and Space ) and these^ again^ into the ultimate net of 
adtjtal empirical things. And what we have so is, this world, the proper 
name of which is /^trti^— Free and Immortal Spirit-i^Spirit in communis 
cation with Spirit — Spirit in dependence on, and in reconciliation through 
Christ with, lie one Absolute Spirit — God. 

This, I take it, is pretty nearly the Kantianism of Hegel ; and it is 
Kantianism, and nothing but Kantianism, that is the matter assimilated 
by Hegel as food KadifiUmgy into his own form. 
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hall. By the same. 2nd Edition. Sv^88,Qd, 

Critical and Historical ISssays 

contributed to the Edinhmrgk Bevkw, By 
the Right Hon. Lord Macauult. 

LfBRABT Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. 8€s. 

Tbaybllbb's Edition, in 1 voL 2U. 

In Pocket VoLuaiES, 8 vols. fcp. 2l«. 

People's Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 8». 

Historical and Fhilosophioal 

Essays. By Nassau W. Senior, t vols, 
post 8vo. l^f . 

History of the Bise and Influence 

of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe. By 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Second Edition. 
i rvAB. Bvo. 25«. 

The Biographical History of 

Philosophy, from its Origin in Greece to 
the Present Day. By George Henby 
Lewes. Revised and enlarged Edition. 
8vo. 168. 

History of the Inductive Sciences. 

By William Whewell, D.D. F.R.& Master 
of Trin. Coll. Cantab. Thivd EdHieo. 8 vols, 
crown 8vo. 24t. 

Egypt's Flaee in Universal His- 
tory ; an Historical Investigation. By 
C. C. J. BuNSEN, D.D. Transilated by 
C. II. Cottrbll, M.A. With many Hlns- 
tEBtionB. 4 Tob. 8vo. £0 St. Vol. T. Is 
•early ready, conpleting the wwk. 

Maunder's Historical Treasury ; 

comprising a General Introductory Outline 
of Universal History, and a Series of Sepa- 
rate Histories. Fcp. iOa. 

Historical and Ctoonologieai Bttr 

cyclopsBdia, pi«6enting in a brief and ctn- 
venient form Chronological Notices of all 
the Great Events of Universal History. By 
8. B. W^odwabd* FJ9iA. JLibnuriMi to the 
'Qoeco. C-^* lAejwest. 
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Hiflrtory of tba Clu^stiaa Ohmeh, 

from the Asceoaiou of Giiriet to the Conver- 
sion of Constantine. By E. Bctrton, D.D. 
late Regiut PjroC of Divinity in tbe Univer- 
sity of Oxflnrd. Eighth Edition. Fcp. 8«. $d. 

Sketch of the History of the 

Churcli of England to the Bevolation of 
1688. By the Right Rev. T. V. Short, D.D. 
Lord Biabopof St. iltnph. Sixth Sdition. 
Crows 8vo. 10s. 6«r. 

History of the Early Church, 

firora the First Preaching of the Gospel to 
the Council of Nicna, a.d. 825. 3y the 
Author of * Amy Herbert.' Fcp. 4«. Qd. 

The English Beforxoation. By 

F. C. Masswgbebd, M.A Chancellor of 
linooiaaBdAaelorofSoiithOrmsby. Third 
Edition, revtsod and enlarged. Fcp. S«. 



History of Wesleyan Methodimn. 

By Gkougc SairrH, F.A.S. Fourth Edition, 
with numerous Portraits. 3 vols, crown 
8vo. 7s, each. 

Villari's History of Savonarola 

and of his Times, translated from the Italian 
by Leonard Horner, F.R.S. with the co- 
operation of the Author. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
with Medalliouy IBs. 

Lectures on the History of Modern 

Music, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By Jons Hullah, Professor of Vocal Music 
in King's College and in Queen's College, 
Iiondon. Fzbsqt Course, with Chronolo- 
gical Tables, post 8vo. 6«. 6(/. Second 
CoirusE, on the Transition Period, with ^ 
Specimens, 8v0b 16s. 



Biography and Memoirs. 



Letters and Life of Francis 

Bacon, indading all his Occasional WoHes. 
Collected and edited, with a Commentary, 
by J. Spbdding, Trin. CoIL Cantab. Vols. 
I. andIL 8vo.S4t. 

Passages from the Life of a Phi- 
losopher. By CuARLES Babbaoe, Esq. 
M.A. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 12a. 

Life of Bobert Stephenson, P.B.S. 

By J. C. Jeaffbkson, Barrister-at-Law, 
and William Pole, F.R.S. Memb. Inst, 
Civ. Eng. With 2 Portraits and 17 Blustra- 
tloBa. 2 vols. Svo. 82a. 

Life of the Duke of Wellington. 

By tiie Rev. a R. Glbio, MJL Popatar 
Edition, oarefolly revised; wHh eepions 
Additions. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, bs, 

Brialmont and Gleig'a Idfe of the Bake 
of Wellington. 4 vols. 8vo. with Iliastra- 
tioDS, £2 14s. 

laife of the Duke of Wellington, partly 
ftem the French of M. Bbialbioiit, partly 
from Original Documenta. By the Rev. 
G. R. Gleio, M.A. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 

History of my Beligious Opinions* 

By J. H. Newman, D.D. Being the Sub- 
stance of Apologia pro Vit& iSusU Post 
8vo. 6«. 

Father Mathew: a Biography. 
By JoiBvFBANcnMAOUiBB»M.P. Popular 
£dition» with Portrait. Crown 8va 3«. 6d 

Borne ; its Bnlera and its TnrtitaittionB. 

By- the same Author. New Edilica ie pre- 
paration. 



Memoirs, Misoellanies, and Let- 
ters of the late Lucy Aikin ; including. those 
addressed to Dr. Channing from 1826 to 
1842. Edited by P. H. Le BsETOif. Post 
Byo, %s, 6d: 

Life of Amelia Wilhelmina Stove- 
king, from the German. Edited, with the 
Author's sanction, byCATHBRiMB Whtk- 
WORTH. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 

Louis Spohr's Autobiognqpliy. 

Translated from the Ciermaii. 8ve. 14s. 

Felix ICendalssdhnt's LettersDrom 

Itafyand HwHaerktrnd, and Lettsrs/rom £833 
to 1847, translated by Lady WauiAOb. New 
Edition, with Portrait. 2 vok^ crown <vo. 
5f. each. 

Diaries of a Lady of Quatity, 

from 17i»7 to 1844. Edited, wiih Notes^ by 
A. Hatwabd, Q.C. FMt8vo.li^4iA 

Beoollections of the late William 

Wilberforce, M.P. for the County of York 
daring neariy 80 Tears. Ity J. S. Hakforb, 
F.R.S. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 7*. 

Memoirs of Sir Henry Havelock» 

K.C.B. By JoHK CiJiRK Marshmaic. 
Second Edition. 9yo. with Portrait, 12s. Grf. 

Thomas Moored Memoirs, Jour- 
nal, and Correspondence. Edited and 
abridged from the First Bditi<iii fay Earl 
RuasKix. Square crown 8ve^ wit)i'8 Per- 
traitB»12«.6<f. 
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Memoir of the Bev. Sydney Smiifau 

By hi« Daughter, Lady Holland. With 
a Selection from his Letters, edited by Mrs. 
Austin. 2 vols. 8vo. 28«. 

Vicissitudes of Families. By Sir 

Bernard Burke, Ulster King of Arms. 
First, Second, and Third Series. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. 12s, Gd, each. 

Essayed in Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phy. By the Right Hon. Sir J. Stephen, 
LL.D. Fourth Edition. 8to. Hm. 



Biographical Sketches. By Nassau 

W. Skniob. Post 8vo. 10«.6dL 

Biographies of Distinguished Sci- 
entific Men. By Francois Akaoo. Trans- 
lated by Admiral W. H. Smyth, F.R S. the 
Rev. B. Powell, M.A. and R. Grant, JLA 
8vo. 18». 

Maunder's Biographical Trea- 

surj' : Memoirs, Sketches, and Brief Notices 
of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of All 
Ages and Nations. Fcp. 8vo. 10«, 



Criticism, Philosophy, Polity, ^t. 



Fapinian: a Dialogue on State Affairs 
between a Constitutional Lawj'er and a 
Country Gentleman about to enter Public 
Life. By George Atkinson, B.A. Oxon. 
Serjeant-at-Law. Post 8vo. dt. 

On Bepresentative Government. 

By John Stuart Mill. Ihird Edition 
8vo. 9*. crown 8vo. 2». 

On liiberty. By the same Author. Third. 

Edition. Post 8vo. 7t. 6dL crown 8vo. 

l«.4d; 
PxinoipleB of Political Economy. By the 

same. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. SOi. or 

in I vol. crown 8vo. 55. 

A System of Iiogic, Ratiocinative and 
Inductive. By the same. Fifth Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 2bs, 

Utilitarianism. By the same. 2d£dit.8vo.5«. 

Dissertations and DiscTissions. By the 
same Author. 2 vols. 8vo. iA», 

Examination of Sir "W. Hamilton's 
Philosophy, and of the Principal Philoso- 
phical Questions discussed in his Writings. 
By the same Author. 8vo. 14«. 

Iiord Bacon's Works, collected 
and edited byR. L. Ellis, M. A. J. Spkddino, 
M.A. and D. D. Heath. Vols. I. to V. 
Philosophical Wbrksy 5 vols. 8vo. £4 6«. 
Vols. VL and VII. Literary and Profes- 
ikmal Works, 2 vols. £1 16t. 

Bacon's Essays, with Annotations. 

By R. Whately, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 10s. Qd. 

Elements of Logic. By R. Whatelt, 

D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. Ninth 
Edition. 8vo. 10». M. crown 8vo. 4s. (id. 
Elements of Bhetoric. By the same 
Author. Seventh Edition. 8vo. lOt. 6<1 
crown 8vo. 4s 6dL 

English. Synonymes. Edited by Arch- 
bishop Whately. 5th Edition. Fcp. Ss, 



Miscellaneous Bemains from, the 

Common place Book of Richakd Whately, 
D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. Edited by 
Miss E. J. Whately. Post 8vo. 7«. Cd. 

Essays on the Administrations of 

Great Britain from 1783 to 1830. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart Edited 
by the Right Hon. Sir E. Head, Bart 8vo. 
with Portrait, IBs. 

By the same Author, 

A Dialogue on the Best Form of 
Grovernmeut, As. Qd. 

Sssay on the Origin and Formation of 
the Romance Languages, 7s. Qd, 

Historical Survey of the Astronomy of 
the Ancients, 15s. 

Inquiry into the Credibility of the 
Early Roman Hist6ry, 2 vols. 30«. 

On the Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics, 2 vols. 28t. 

Irish Disturbances and Irish Church 
Question, 12c. 

Bemarks on the Use and Abuse of 
some Political Terms, ds. 

On Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradi- 
tion of Criminals, 2s, GtL 

The Fables of Babrius, Greek Text 
with Latin Notes, Part L 5s, 6d. Part 1L 
3s. 6d. 

Suggestions for the Application of the 
Egyptological Method to Modern History, Is. 

An Outline of the IQ'ecessary 

Laws of Thought : a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic By the Most Rev. W. 
Thomson, D. D. Archbishop of York. Crown 
8vo.5c 6d. 
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The Elements of Logic. By Thomas 
Shedden, M.A. of St. Peter*8 Coll. Cantab. 
12mo. is, 6d. 

Analysis of Mr. lumi's System of 

Logic By W. Stebbikg, M.A. Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford. 12mo. 8«. 6rf. 

The Election of Representatives, 

Parliamentary and Municipal; a Treatise. 
ByTHoiiAsUABE,BarrJtter-at-Law. Third 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8to. 64; 

Speeches of the Bight Hon. Lord 

Macaulay, corrected by Himself. 8vo. 12«. 

Lord Macanlay's Speeches on 

Parliamentary Reform in 1881 and 1832. 
16mo. If. 

A Dictionary of the English 

Language. By R. G. Latham, M.A. M.D. 
F.R.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. S. 
Johnson, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
Publishing in 36 Parts, price 3«. Sd, each, 
to form 2 vols. 4to. 

Thesaurus of English Words and 

Phrases, classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist 
in Literary Cojn position. By P. M. Roget, 
M.D. 14th Edition, crown 'Sva lOs. 6dL 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, delivered at the Roj^al Institution. 
By Max MUlleei, M.A. Taylorian Professor 
in the University I'f Oxford. First Sebies, 
Fourth Edition, 12t. Second Series, 18t. 

The Debater ; a Scries of Complete 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion. B3' F. Rowton. Fcp. 6s. 

A Course of English Beading, 

adapted to every taste and capacity; or. 
How and What to Read. By the Rev. J. 
PvCROFT, B.A. Fourth Edition, fcp. 6s. 

Manual of English Literature/ 

Historical and Critical : with a Chapter on 
English Metres. By Thomas Arnold, B.A. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6J. 

Southey's Doctor, complete in One 

Volume. Edited by the Rev. J.W. Wabter, 
B.D. Square crown 8vo. 12i. 6d 



Historicid and Critical Commen- 
tary on the Old Testament 4 with a New 
Translation. By M. M. Kaliscii, Ph. D. 
Vol. I. Gene»i$f 8vo. 18*. or adapted for the 
General Reader. 12». Vol. II. Exodus, 16s. 
or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 

A Hebrew Ghrammar, with Exercises. 
By the same. Part I. Outlines with Exer- 
eists, 8vo. 12f. 6d Key, 5s. Part II. Ex- 
cqttional Forms and CbnstntciioHSf 12s. 6cL 

A Latin-English Dictionary. By 

J. T. White, M.A. of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, and J. E. Rii>dle, M.A. of St Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Imp. 8vo. pp. 2,128, 42». 

A New liatin-Englisli Dictionary, 
abridged from the larger work of IKAtVe and 
Riddle (as above), by J. T. White, M.A. 
Joint-Author. Medium 8vo. pp. 1,048, 18s. 

A Diamond liatin-English Dictionaxy, 

or Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and 
Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. By 
J. E. Riddle, M.A. 32mo. 2s. Gd. 



An English-Greek Lexicon, con- 
taining all the Greek Words used by Writers 
of good authority. By C. D. Yonqb, B.A. 

Fifth Edition. 4to. 21s. 

Mr. Yonge's New Lexicon, En- 
glish and Greek, abridged from his larger 
work (as above). Square 12nio. 8s. €dl 

A Greek-English Lexicon. Com- 
piled by U. G LiDDBU., D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and R. Scott, D.D, Master 
of Balliol. Fifth Edition, crown 4to. 31s. 6d. 

A Itezicon, Qreek and Bnglish, 
abridged from Liddell and Scott^s Greek- 
English Lexicon, Eleventh Edition, square 
12mo. 7s. 6cf. 



A Practical Dictionary of the 

French and English Languages. By L. 
Co2<TANSEAU. 8th Edition, post 8vo. 10s. (k/. 

Contanseau*8 Pocket Dictionary, 

French and English, abridged from the 
above by the Author. New Edition. 18mo. 5s. 

New FraotLoal Dictionary of the 

German l^nguuge; German- hnglish, and 
English-German. By the Rev. W. L. 
Blackley, M.A., and Dr. Carl Maktix 
Fkibdlandeii. Post8vo. \^In the press. 
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Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics, 



Beoreations of a Country Parson: 

being a Selection of the Contributions of 
A. K. H. B. to Frtua^B Magazine, Second 
Sbisies. Crown 8ro. 8<. 6dL 

The Oomxooiiplaoe PlulosoplMr in 
Town and Country. By the same Author. 
Crown 8ro. 8« 6d. 

Iieifltire Hours in Town; Esaajt Consola- 
tory, jfilsthetical. Moral, Social, and Do- 
mestic. By the same. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6<i. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson : Essays eontributed to Fraata/'M Mag- 
azimi and to Good fFbrds^ by the SMue. 
Crown Svo. 3il 6d, 

The Ghraver Thoughts of a Ootmtsry 
Parson, Second Series. By the same. 
C^mm 8Te. 3s. €dL 

Critioal Bssays of a Country Parson, 
selected from Essays contributed to Frasor's 
Magazine, by the same. Post Svo. 9». 

A Campaigner at Home. By Sbib- 
^xu Author of «Tbalatta' and 'Nags 
CritiesB.* Post Svo. with VigB«tte, 78. €<1 

Friends in Council: a Series of 
Beadings and Discourses thereon. 2 vols, 
fcp. 9s. 

Friends in Counoil, Second Sxrxss. 
2 vols, post Svo. 14«. 

Sasays written in the, Xntervala of 
Business. Fcp. 2s. 6<i 

Iiord Macftulay's Miflcellaneous 

Writings. 
Library Ei>ition, 2 vols. Svo. Portrait, 21^. 
People's Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. 4s. W. 

The Bev. Sydney Smitli's Mis- 

cellaneoas Works ; including his Contriba- 
tions to tke E^&nburgh Review, 

XiiBRARY EDrnoir, 3 vols. Svo. 86s. 

Traveller's Edition, in 1 vol. 2l5. 

In FocRET Volumes, 8 vols. fcp. 21«. 

People's Edition, 2 vols, crown Svo. 8s. 

Slementary Sketches of Moral Philo- 
sophy, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By the same Author. Fcp. 7s. 

The "Wit sad IXTisdom of the Bev. 
SroNBT Smith : a Selection of tha most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and 
Cenvevsation. 16mo.7t. (mI. 



The History of the Snpeirnatuiral 

in All A|^ and Nations, and in All 
Churches, Christian and Pagan; demon- 
strating a Universal Faith. Bj' Willxasb 
HowiTT. 2 vols, post Svo. 18s, 

The Saperstitioiui <tf Witohoraft. 
By Howard Wiluams, MJl St John's 
ColL Camb. Post Svo. 7s. ^d. 

Chapters on Henta! FhTsiology* 

By Sir Henrt Holland, Bart M.D. F.R.S. 
Second Edition. Pos't Svo. Ss. 6d 

EBsays selected firom Contribu* 

tions to the EcUnburgh Review. By Henry 
Rogers. Second Edition. 8 vols. fcp. 21s. 

The SoUpse of Faith; or» a Visit to a 
BeUgioiis Sceptic. By the "sane Anther. 
Tenth Edition. Fcp. 5s. 

Defence of the SeUpse of Faith, by its 
Author ; a Rejoinder to Dr. Newman's 
Rqafy, Third Edition. Fcp. Ss. Bd, 

Selections from the Correspondence 
of R. £. H. Greyson. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d, 

3PaneriAn«, or the Wisdom and V^ of 
Thomas FcLi^BB,with Essay oa his Life and 
Genias. BythesomsAutlier. ltaio.2sk6<l. 

The Secret of H^gel: being the 

Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form,, 
and Matter. By James Huxcaisav Stir- 
ling. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 

An Introduction to Mental Phi- 
losophy, on the Inductive Methbd. By 
J. D. MoRBLL, M.A. LL.D. Svo. 12s. 

XSlements of Psychology, containing the 
Analysis ef the Intellectual Powers. By 
the same Author. Post Svo. 7s. Qd, 



Sight and Touch: an Attempt to 
Disprove the Received (or Berkeleian) 
Theory of Vision. By Thomas K. Abbott, 
M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
Svo. with 21 Woodcuts, 6s. 6rf. 

The Senses and the Intellect* 

By Alexander Bain, MJi. Prof, of Logic 

in the UniT. of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 

Svo. 15s. 
The Amotions and the "WiU, hy the 

same Author ; completing a Systematic 

Exposition of the Human Mind. Svo. 15s. 
On the Btndy ef Gharitcter* inelsdiiig 

an Estimate of Phrenology. By the same 

Author. 8vo. 9s. 
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Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. By Shadwobtii H. Hodgsoit. 

Svo. pp. 588, price 16*. 

Hours with the Mystics : a Contri- 

batioD to the History of BeligUws OpinioD. 
By RoBBKT Alfbed YAUGHAHy B»A. Se- 
cond Edition. 2 vols, crown 87a 12& 

Psychological Inqtiiries. By the 

late Sir Bbnj. C. Brodie, Bart 2 Yols. or 
Series, fcp. 5s. each. 



The Philosophy of Necessity; or, 

Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Sdanee^ By Charles Brat. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

Tlie JBduoAtion of tlM Faeiiiics «td 
Affections. By the snne Author. Third 
Edition. 8T0.3s.6dL 



Christianity and Common 1 

By Sir Willoughbt Jonks, Bart. M.A. 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. 8m 6s. 
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Otttthies of A«tronomy. By Sir 

J. F. W. Herschbl, Bart, M.A. Seventh 
Edition, reyjaed ; with Plates andWoodcnts. 
SralSs. 

Arago's Popular Astronomy, 

Transiated by Adnriral W. H. Sxtth, 
F.R.8. and R. Grajjit, M. A. With 25 Plates 
and 358 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8yo. £2 6s. 

Arago's Meteorological Essays, with 
Introduction by Baron Humboldt. Trans- 
lated under the superintendence of Major- 
General E. Sabine, R.A. 8yo. 18s. 

Satnm and its System. By Rich- 
ard A. Proctor, B.A. late Scholar of St. 
John's Coll. Camb. and King's Coll. London. 
8vo. with 14 Plates, 14s. 

The Weather-Book; a Manual of 
Practical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral 
Robert Fitz Rot, R.N. F.R.S. Third 
Edition, with 16 Diagrams. 8yo. 15s. 

Bazby's Weather System, or Lunar 

Influence on Weather. By S. M. Saxbt, 
RJi^, Instructor of Naval Engineers. Second 
Edition. Po8t8va4s. 

Dove's Law of Storms considered 
iB oonnexion with the erdinaiy Movementi 
of the Atmosphere. Translated bj R. H. 
Scott, M.A. T.G.D. 8vo. 10s. 6dL 

Celestial Objects for Common 

Telescopes. By T. W. Webb, M JL F.RJLa 
With Map of the Moon, and Woodcuts. 
16mo. 7s. 

Physical Geography for Schools 

and General Readers. By M. F. Maubt, 
LL.D. Fcp. with 3 Charts, 2s. 6d. 



A Dictiimary, Gtoographioal, Sta- 
tistical, and Historical, of the yariooa Goon- 
tries, Places, and principal Natural Objects 
in the World. By J. R. M*Ccuu)CB. With 
6 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 63s. 

▲ Qenenl Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,' Physicid, Statistica], 
and Historical ; forming a complete 
Gaxetteer of the World. By A. Kbixv 
JomisTOB, F.R.SwE. 8vo.81s.6<f, 

A Manual of Geography, Physical, 

Industrial, and PoliticaL By W. Huohbs, 
F.R.G.a Prof, of Gcog. in King's Coll. and in 
Queen's CoU.Lond. With6Map& Fcp.7s.6d: 

Th» Geographr oi British. History ; a 
Geographicid Description of the British 
Islands at Successive Periods. By the same. 
With 6 Maps. Fcpu8s.6dL 

Abridged Text-Book of Bntiah. Geo- 
graphy. By the same. Fcp. Is. 6d, 

The British Empire ; a Sketeh <yf 
the Geography, Growth, Natural and Poli- 
tical Features of the United Kingdom, its 
Colonies and Dependencies^ By Cabotjbe 
Bbay. With 5 Maps. Fcp. 7s. Qd. 

Colonisation and Colonies : a Series 

of Lectures delivered before the University 
of Oxford. By Herman Mbbivale, M.A. 
Prof, of Polit Econ. 8vo. 18s. 

Mannder's Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Phyncal, Historical, Descriptive, and 
PoUtieal. Edited by W. Huqhbs, F.R.Q.S. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 1«sl 
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The Elements of Physics or 

Natural Pliilosophy. By Neil Arnott, 
M.D. F.R.S. Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Sixth Edition. Fart I. 8vo. 

Heat Considered as a Mode of 

Motion. By Professor John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Trith Woodcuts, 12». 6rf. 

Volcanos, the Character of their 
Phenomena, their Share in the Structure 
and Composition of the Surface of the Globe, 
&c. By G. PouLETT ScROPE, M.P. F.R.S. 
Second Edition. 8vo. ^ith Illustrations, \hs. 

A Treatise on Electricity, in 

Theory and Practice. By A. De la Rive, 
Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by C. V. Walker, F.R.S. 8 rols. 
8vo. vrith Woodcuts', £3 13«. 

The Correlation of Physical 

Forces. By W. R. Groye, Q.C. V.P.R.S. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 7». 6cf. 

The Geological Magazine; or, 

Monthly Journal of Geology. Edited by 
Henry Woodward, F.G.S. F.Z.S. British 
Museum ; assisted by Professor J. Morris, 
F.G.S. and R. Etiiehidoe, F.R.S.E. F.G S. 
8vo. price Is. monthly. 

A Guide to Geology. By J. Phillips, 

M.A. Prof, of Geol. in the Univ. of Oxford. . 
Fifth Edition j with Plates and Diagrams. 
Fcp. 4». 

A Glossary of Mineralogy. By 

H. W. Bristow, F.G.S. of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. 
Crown 8vo. 12». 

Phillips's Elementary Introduc- 
tion to Mineral(»g3', with extensive Altera- 
tions and Additions, by H. J. Brooke, 
F.R.S. and W. H. Miller, F.G.S. Poat 
8vo. with Woodcuts, 18». 

Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of 

Zoology. Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Clark, 
M.D. F.R.S. 2 vok 8vo. wth 24 Plates of 
Figures, 60s. 



The Comparative Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. By 
Richard Owen, F.R.S. D.CL. 2 vols. 
8vo. with upwards of 1,200 Woodcuts. 

[/n thepreu. 

Homes without Hands: an Account 
of the Habitations constructed by virioos 
Animals, classed according to their Princi- 
ples of Construction. By Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A. F.L.S. Illustrations on Wood by G. 
Pearson, from Dravvings by F. W. Keyl 
and E. A. Smith. In 20 Parts, It. each. 

Manual of Corals aiid Sea Jellies. 

By J. R. Greene, B.A. Edited by the 
Rev. J. A. Galbraith, M.A. and the' Rev. 
S. Hauqhton, M.D. Fcp. with oO Wood- 
cuts, 6s. 

Manual of Sponges and Animalculsa ; 
with a General Introduction on the Princi- 
ples of Zoology. By the same Author and 
Editors. Fcp. with 16 Woodcuts, iJt. 

Manual of the Metalloids. By J. Apjohn, 
M.D. F.R.S. and tlie same Editors. Fcp. 
with 38 Woodcuts, 7». Gd. 

The Sea and its Iiiving Wonders. 

By Dr. G. Hartwig. Second (English) 
Edition. 8vo- with many Illustrations, 18». 

The Tropical World. By the same 
Author. With 8 Chromoxylographs and 
172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21*. 

Sketches of the Natursd History 

of Ceylon. By Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 
K.C.S. LL.D. With 82^ Wood Engravings. 
Post 8vo. 12s. Gd, 

Ceylon. By the same Author. 5th Edition; 
with Maps, &c and 90 Woo<l Engravings. 
2 vols. 8vo. £2 10s. 

A Familiar History of Birds. 

By E. Stanley, D.D. F.R.S. late Lord 
Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 3«. 6c?. 

Marvels and Mysteries of In- 
stinct; or, Curiosities of Animal Life. By 
G. Garratt. Third Edition. Fcp. 7s. 

Home Walks and Holiday Ram- 
bles. By the Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A. F.L.S. 
Fcp. with 10 Illustrations, 65. 
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Sirby and Spence's Introduotioii 

to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8to. 5a, 

Maimder's Treasury of Natural 

History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, 
M.D. Fcp. vrith 900 Woodcuts, 10«. 

TPhe Treasury of Botany, on the 

Plan of M mnder's Treasury. By J. Lino- 
USY, M.D. and T. Moore, F.L.S. assisted 
by other Practical Botanists. With 16 
Plates, and many Woodcuts from designs 
byW.H. Fitch. Fcp. lln the press. 

The Bose Amateur's Guide. By 

Thomas Rcvbks. 8th Edition. Fcp. 4«. 

The British Flora ; comprising the 

Phaenogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
: Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H.. and 
G. A. Walker-Arsott, LL.D. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, lis. or coloured, 2 Ik. 

Bryologia Britannica; containing 

the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, 
an-anged and described. By W. Wilson. 
8vo. with 61 Plates, 42«. or coloured, £4 is. 

The Indoor ; Gkordener. By Miss 
Maung. Fcp. with Frontispiece, 55. 



IiOudon'sEncyolopsedia of Plants; 

comprising the Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &c of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.£8 13«.6<i. 

Iioudon's Enoydopssdia of Trees and 
Shrubs; containing the Hardy Trees and 
Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and 
popularly described. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 50s, 

Haunder's Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasury ; a Popular Encyclopsedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. Fcp. 10«. 

▲ Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art Fourth Edition. Edited by 
W. T. Brakde, D.C.L. and George W. 
Cox, M.A., assisted by gentlemen of emi- 
nent Scientific and Literary Acquirements* 
In 12 Parts, each contahiing 240 pages, 
price 5s. forming 3 vols, medium 8vo. price 
21». each. 

Essays on Scientific and other 

subjects, contributed to Reviews. By Sir H. 
Holland, Bart. M.D. Second Edition. 
8vo. 14s. 

Essays from the Edinburgh and 

Quarterly Reviews ; with Addresses and 
other Pieces. By Sir J. F. W. Herschbl, 
Bart. M.A. 8vo. 18«. 



Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the Allied Sciences. 



A Dictionary of Chemistry and 

the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By 
He»rt Watts, F.C.S. assisted by eminent 
Contributors. 5 vols, medium 8vo. in 
course of publication in Parts. Vol. L 
Ss. 6c2. Vol. II. 26s. and Vol. IH. dls. Qd. 
are now ready. 

Handbook of Chemical Analysis, 

adapted to the Unitary System of Notation : 
By F. T. CoKiKGTON, M.A. F.C.S. Post 
8vo. 7s. GcL— Tables of Qualitativb 
Analysis adapted to the same, 2s. (ad. 

A Handbook of VolumetricaL 

Analj'sifl. By Robert H. Soott, M.A. 
T.C.D. Post8vo.4s.6<i. 

Elements of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and Practical. By Wiujam A. 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, King's College, London. 
8 vols. 8vo. £2 13s. Part L Chemical 
Physics, Third Edition, 12s. Part II. 
Inorganic Chemistry, 21s. Part III. 
Organic Chemistry, Second Edition, 20s. 



A Manual of Chemistry, De- 
scriptive and Theoretical. By William 
Odlino, M.B. F.R.S. Lecturer on Che* 
mistry at St Bartholomew's HospitaL Part 
I. 8vo.9s. 

A Course of Fraotical Chemistry, for the 
use of Medical Students. By the same 
Author. Second Edition, with 70 new 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6rf. 

The Diagnosis and Treatment of 

the Diseases of Women; including the 
Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Grailv 
Hewitt, M.D. Physician to the British 
Lying-in Hospital. 8vo. 16s. 

laoctures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Charles West, 
M.D. &C. 5th Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. 16s. 

Exposition of the Signs and 

Symptoms of Pregnancy : witb other Papers 
on subjects connected with Midwifery. By 
W. F. Moktgomert, M.A. M.D. M.R.LA. 
Byo. with lUnstrations, 25m, 
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A System of Surgery, Theoretical 

and Practkal, in Treatiaea by Various 
Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.^ 
Cantab. AsBistant-Sargeon to St George's 
HospitaL 4 Tols. 8Ta £4 13j; 

ToL I. General Fatbx^logy* 2is. 

Vol. II. Iiooal Injuries: Gun-shot Wounds, 
Injuries of the Head, Back, Face, Neck, 
Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, of the Upper and 
Lower Extremities, and Diseases of the 
Eje. 2U 

VoL III. (^erative Surgrery. Diseases 
of the Organs of Circulation, Locomotion, 
&c. 21ff. 

"VoiL IV. Diseases of the Organs of 
Digestion, of the Genito-Urinary System, 
and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin ; 
with Appendix and General Index. BOs, 



Lectures on the Principles and 

Practice of Physic. By Thomas Watsow, 
M.D. Physician-Extraordinary to the 
Queen. Fourth Editiou. 2 vols. 8vo. B4^ 

Leotures on Snrgieal Pathology. 

By J. Paget, F.R.S. Surgeon-Extraordinary 
to the Queen. Edited by W. Turneb, M.B. 
8vo. with 117 Woodcuts, 2U. 

A Treatise on the Continued 

Fevers of Great Britain. By C. Murchison, 
M.D. Senior Physician to the London Fever 
Hospital. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 18s. 

Anatomy* Descriptive and Sur- 
gical. By Henry Gray, F.R.S. With 
4i0 Wood Engravings from Dissections. 
Third Edition, by T. Holmes, M.A.Cantab. 
Boyal 8vo. 28«. 

The Cyolopeedia of Anatomy and 

Physiology. Edited by the late R. B. Todd, 
M.D. F.R.S. Assisted by nearly all the 
most eminent cultivators of Physiological 
Science of the present age. 5 vols. 8vo. 
With 2,868 Woodcuts, M 6«. 



Physiologieal Anatomy and Phy* 

Biology of Man. By the late K. B. Todd, 
M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowman^ F.B.a of 

King's College. With numerous Illnstra- 
tions. Vol. II. 8vo. 25*. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine. By J. Copla?«d, M,D. F.R.S. 
Abridged from the larger work by the 
Author, assisted by J. C. Copland, M.R.C.S. 
1 voL 8vo. [/» thepreta. 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine (the larger work). 3 vols. 8vo. 
£5 lis. 

The Works of Sir B. C. Brodie^ 
Bart, collected and arranged by Charles 
Hawkins, F.R.C.S.E. 3 vols. 8vo. with 
Medallion and Facsimile, 48s. 

Autobiography of Sir B. C Brodie, 
BarL printed f^om the Author's materials 
left in MS, Fcp. 4». BcL 

Medical Kotes and Beflections. 

By Sir H. Holland, Bart. M.D. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 18«. 

A Manual of Materia Medica 

and Therapeutics, abridge from Dr. 
Perbira's Elementt by F. J. Fasre, M.D. 
Cantab, assisted by B. Bentley, M.B.CS. 
and by R. Warington, F.CS. 1 vol. 
8vo. [/n October. 

Dr. Fereira's Elements of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, Third Edition, by 
A. S. Taylor, M.D. and G. O. Rees, M.D. 
3 ToUb 8vo. with Woodeuts, je3 16«. 

Thomson's Con^ectus of the 

British Pharmacopcsia. Twenty-fourth 
Edition, corrected and made conformable 
throughout to the New Pharmacopcsia of 
the General Council of Medical Education. 
By E. Lloyd Birkett, M.D. 18mo. 6«. 6dL 

Manual of the Domestic Practice 

of Medicine. By W. B. Kksteven, 
F.R.G.S.E. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with Additions. Fcp. $», 



The Fine Arts^ and Illustrated Editions. 



The New Testaonent, iUnstrated with 
Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the ItaUan SchooL Crown 4to. 
63t. cIoth« gilt top; at £5 5s. elegantly 
bound in moroooo* 



L^a Germanica ; Hymns for the 

Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Christian 
Year. Translated by Catherine Wink- 
worth ; 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn 
by J. Lbighton, F.S.A. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 
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CtttoP and itelie^s Moral Xm* 

UenM; with Aphorisnu, Adages, and Pro- 
m\» ci ftU Nationa- : eompriaing 121 
lUnstnrticMU on Woad bj J. LnoKXoir, 
F.S.A. -with an appropriate Text by 
R. PiGOT. Imperial 8yo. 31«. 6d 

Bunyan^s FilgrimlEi Vrogress : 

with 126 Illostrations on Steel and Wood 
by C^ Bennett ^ and a Preface by the Rey. 
G. K1KO8LEY. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Shakapeare's Sentimenta and 

Similes printed in Black and Gold and illu- 
minated in the Missal style by Henry Noel 
HuMPHBEYS. InmasaiTecoyersyCentaiiung 
the Medallion and Cypher of Shakspeare. 
S<|aare post 8vo» 2 Is. 



TtoHMory of Quv XiOVd» m exem. 

pUAed in Works of Art; with that of His 
Types in the Old and New Testament. By 
Mn. Jasbsou and Lady Eastlaxb. Being 
the eondnding Series of ^Saoed and 
Legendaiy Art ;' with 18 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 Tols. sqoara crown 8to. 42s. 

Jn ffte tmne Series, by Bfrs. Jamssoit. 
Iiegenda of tlie Saints and STartyrs. 
Fourth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 3U 6<2. 

Iiegends of the Monastic Ord!iBrs. Third 
Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. 2U. 

Iiegenda of tlie Madonna^ Third Edition. 
with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 
1yoL2U 



Arts^ Manufactures^ ^c. 



Bncyolopsddia of Architecture, 

Historical, Theoretiealy and PracticaL By 
Joseph Gwu^t. With more than 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo.42s. 

Tuscan Sculiyeors, their Lives, 

Woriu, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 
28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and 
Photographs. By Chables C. Perkins 
2 vols. imp. 8yo. 63s. 

The Engineer's Handbook; ex- 
plaining the Principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery. By C.S. Lowndes. Po8t8yo.os. 

The Elements of Mechanifion. 

By T. M. GooDEYB, M.A. Prof, of Me- 
chanics at flw E M. AictA. Woolwich. 
Second Edition, witii 217 Woodcuts. Post 
8yo. 8s. 6dL 

Tire's Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Ke-written and en- 
larged by Robert Hunt, F.R.S., assisted 
by numerous gentlemen eminent in Science 
and the Arts. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 
8to* £4. 

Encyclopaedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practitf. 
By K CiOST, C.E. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. 8yo. 42sr 



l^atise on Mills and MillworiE. 

By W. Fairbairn, C.E. F.R.S. With 18 
Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 yols. 8yo. 32<. 

xraefiil Information tar ISngineera. By 
the same Author. First and Secoiid 
Series, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 
2 yols. crown 8yo. 10«. 6c/. each. 

The Application of Cast and Wrought 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8yo. I69. 

The Practical Mechanic's Jour- 
nal : An Illustrated Record of Mechanical 
and Engineering Science, and Epitome of 
Patent Inyentions. 4to. price Is. monthly. 

The Practical Draughtsman's 
Book of Industrial Design. By W. John* 
BON, Assoc. Inst. C.E. With many hundred 
lUnstrations. 4to. 28«. 6dL 

The Patentee's Manual: a Treatise 

on the Law and Practice of Lettersj^Fatent 
for the use of Patentees and Inyentors. By 
J. and J. H. Johnson. Post 8yo. 7«. 6c/. 

The Artisan Club's Treatise on 

the Steam Engine, in its yarious Applica- 
tions to Bines, Miils^ Steam )Nayigatfan, 
Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bmtbvs, 
CE. Sixth Edition; with 37 Phites and 
546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42& 
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Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. Bj J. BouBNB. C.E. With 1 99 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp.9t. The Inteoduction of* Recent 
Improvements' may be had separately, with 
110 Woodcuts, price 3«. Cd, 

Handbook of the Steam Engine, by the 
same Author, forming a Key to the Cate- 
chism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 9f. 

The Theory of War ninstrated 

by numerous Examples from History. By 
Lieut.-CoI. P. L. MacDouoall. Third 
Edition, with 10 Plans. Post 8ro. 10«. Gd. 

Collieries and Colliers ; A Hand- 
book of the Law and leading Cases relating 
thereto. By J. C. Fowler, Barrister-at- 
Law, Stipendiary Magistrate. Fcp. 6«. 

The Art of Perfumery ; the History 
and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By 
Dr. PiESSE, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 
58 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6rf. 

Chemical, Nattiral, and Physical Magic, 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By the 
same Author. Third Edition, enlarged, 
with 38 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6». 

The Ziaboratory of Chemical "Wonders : 
A Scientific Melange for Young People. 
By the same. Crown 8vo. 6s» 6d 

Talpa ; or, the Chronicles of a Clay 
Farm. By C. W, Hoskyns, Esq. With 24 
Woodcuts from Designs by G. Cbuik- 
SHANK. 16mo. 5«. Qd, 



H.B.H. the Prince Consort's 

Farms; an Agricaltural Memoir. By John 
Chalmers Morton. Dedicated by per- 
mission to Her Majesty the Queen. With 
40 Wood Engravings. 4to. 62m, ^ 

Loudon's Encyclopeedia of Agri- 
culture: Comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31». W. 

Iioudon's Encydopeedia of Gtardening : 
Comprising the llieory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 8U Gd. 

Iioudon's Uncydopeedia of Cottage, Fanii, 
and Villa Architecture and Furniture. With 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42*. 

History of Windsor Great Park 
and Windsor Forest. By William Men- 
ziEs, Resident Deputy Surveyor. With 2 
Maps and 20 Photographs. Imp. folio, £8 Ss. 

The Sanitary Management and ITtili- 
sation of Sewage : comprising Details of a 
System applicable to Cottages, Dwelling- 
Houses, Public Buildings, and Towns ; Sug- 
gestions relating to the Arterial Drainage 
of the Country, and the Water Supply of 
Rivers. By the same Author. Imp. 8vo. 
with 9 Illustrations, 12a. Bd. 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 
J. C. Morton. 8vo. lOt. 6dL 



Religious and Moral Works. 



An Exposition of the 89 Articles, 

Historical and DoctrinaL By E. Harold 
Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Sixth 
Edition, 8vo. 16j. - 

The Pentateuch and the Elohistio 
Psalms, in Reply to Bishop Colenso. By 
the same. Second Edition. 8vo. 2t. 

XSxamination Questions on Bishop 
Browne's Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Revr J. Gorlr, M. A. Fcp. 8f . 6(i. 

Si.ve Lectures on the Character 

of St Paul ; being the Hnlsean Lectures 
for 1862. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9«. 



The Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul By W. J. Conybbarb, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. CanUb. and J. S. 
Howson, D.D. Principal of Liverpool ColL 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
WoodcuU, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 

Inteiuiediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
square crown 8vo. Sli. 6dL 

• People's Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s 
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The Voyage and Shipwredk of 

St. Paul ; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By Jamks 
Smith, FJLS. Crown 8to. Charts, 8t. 6<l. 

A Critical and Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St. Paul's Epistles. By C. J. 
Sluoott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 8vo. 

GalatianB, Third Edition, 8«. M, 

Ephesians, Third Edition, %9.ed. 

Pastoral EpisUes, Third Edition, 10«. Qd, 

Fhilippians, Oolossians, and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 10«. Gd 

Tliessaloniaiia, Second Edition, 7*. M, 

Historioal IiectiiTes on the Iiife of Our 
Lord Jesns Christ: being the Halsean 
Lectures for 1859. By the same Author. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. lOf. 6d 

The Destiny of the Creattire ; and other 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Post 8vo. 5<. 

The Broad and the Narrow TVay; Two 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Crown 8vo. 2s, 

Bev. T. H. Home'B Introduction 

to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Eleventh Edition, cor- 
rected, and extended under careful Editorial 
revision. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £3 18s. 6d, 

Bev. T. H. Home's Compendious In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, being 
an Analysis of the larger work by the same 
Author. Re-edited by the Rev. John 
Ayre,M.A. With Maps, &c. PostSvo. 9s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge, on the plan of Maunder's Treasuries. 
By the Rev. Joiiir Aybe, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 
with Maps and Illustrations, [in the press, 

TheGreek Testament ; withNotes, 

Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Rev. 
W. Websteb, M.A. and the Kev. W. F. 
Wilkinson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s. 

Vol. J, the Gospels and Acts, 20s. 

Vol. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24s. 

The Four Experiments in Church 

and State ; and the Conflicts of Churches. 
By Lord Robect Momtaou, M.P. 8vo. 12s. 

Bvery-day Scripture Difficulties 

explained and illustrated; Gospels of St 
Matthew and St. Mark. By J. E. Prescott, 
M.A. 8vo.9s. 



The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoLENso, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. People's Edition, in 1 vol. crowu 
8vo. Gs. or in 6 Parts, is, each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By Prof. A. 
KuENSN, of Leyden. Translated from the 
Dutch, and edited with Notes, by the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoLENSo, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 
8vo. 8«. Qd, 

The Formation of Christendom. 

PabtL ByT.W.ALuas. 8vo. 12f. 

Christendom's Divisions ; a Philo- 
sophical Sketch of the Divisions of the 
Christian Family in East and West. By 
Edmund S. Ffoulkes, formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus Coll. Oxford. Post 8vo. 7s. Od, 

The Life of Christ, an Eclectic Gos- 
pel, from the Old and New Testaments, 
arranged on a New Principle, with Analytical 
Tables, &c. By Chablks Dk ijl Prvme, 
M.A. Trin. Coll. Comb. Revised Edition. 
8vo. 5s. 

The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 

and the Key of Knowledge ; or, History of 
the Apocrypha. By Ernest de Bunskn. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Hippolytus and his Age ; or, the 

Beginnings and Prospects of Christianity. 
By Baron Bunsen, D.D. 2 vols. 8ro. 80t. 

Outlines of the Philosophy of Uni- 
versal History, applied to Language and 
Religion: Containing an Account of the 
Alphabetical Conferences. By the same 
Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 88c. 

Analecta Ante-'Cfiosena. By the same 
Author. 8 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Essays on Beligion and Litera- 
ture. By various Writers. Edited by 
H. E. Manximg, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Essays and Beidews. By tho Rev. 

W. Temple, D.D. the Rev. R. Wiluams, 
B.D. the Rev. B. Powell M.A. the Rev. 
H. B. WiEJBOV, B.D. C. W. GooDWur, M.A. 
the Rev. M. pAmooir, B.D. and the Rev. 
B.Jowett,M.A. 12th Edition. Fcp.8vo.5s. 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, 

BfuBDOCK and Soames's Translation and 
Notes, re-edited by the Rev. W. Stubbs, 
M.A. 8 vols. 8vo. ios. 
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Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works: With Life by Bishop Hebeb. 
Kerised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. 
Edeit, 10 vols. £5 68, 

Passing Thoughts on Religion* 

By the Author of * Amy Herbert* 8th Edi- 
tion. Fcp. 5s. 

TliougktB for the Holy "Week, for 
Young Persons. By the same Author. 
3d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 25. 

N'ight Xiessons from Scripture. By the 
same Author. 2d Edition. 32mo. Bs, 

Self-exa]xiina4>ion before Confirmation. 
By the same Author. 32mo. Is, 6d, 

Beadings fbr a Montli Preparatory to 
Confirmation from Writers of the Early and 
English Church. By the same. Fcp. 48. 

Beadings for Every Day in Lent, com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jebemt 
Taylor. By the same. Fcp. 5«. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion ; 
the Devotions chiefly from the works of 
Jeremy Taylor. By the same. 32mo. d«. 

Second Edition. 



Morning Clouds. 

Fcp. 6«. 

l^pving and' Autunm. 
Post 8vo. 6«. 



By the 



Author. 



The Wife's Manual; or, Prayers, 

Thoughts, and Songs on Several Occasions 
of a Matron's Life, By the Rev. W. Cal- 
vert, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d, 

Spiritual Songs for the Sundays 
and Holidays throughout thA Year. By 
J. S. B. Mons^ll, LL,D, Vicar of Egham. 
Fourth Edition. Fcpw 4s, &d. 

The Beatitudes : Abasement before God : 
Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness of Spirit ; Desire 
for Holiness; Gentleness; Purity of Heart ; 
the Peace- makers ; Sufferings for Christ. 
By the same. 9d Edition, fcp. 35. Qd. 

Hymnologia Christiana ; or, Psahns 

and Hymns selected and arranged in the 
order of the Christian Seasons. By B. H. 
Kennedy, D.D. Prebendary of Lichfield. 
Crown 8vo. Is, 6A 

Lyra Domestiea ; Christian Songs fbr 
Domestic Edification. Translated from the 
FsaMay sand Harp of 0. J. P. Spitta, and 
firom other sources, by Rigrasi> Mas^ds. 
First and Second Series, fcp. 4s. 6cf. each. 

£i3rra Sacra ; Hymns, Ancient and 
Modem, Odes, and Fragments of Sacred 
Poetry. Edited by the Rev B. W. Savile, 
M^. Fcp. 6s. 



Ijyra Ctormaniea, translated from the 
German by Miss C. Winkworth. First 
Series, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals; Second Sebies, the Christian 
Life. Fcp. bs. each Series. 

Hymns &om Iiyra Germanioa, 18mo. 1«. 

Historical Kotes to the 'Iiyra 

Germanica:' containing brief Memoirs of 
the Authors of the Hymns, and Notices of 
Remarkable Occasions on which some of 
them have been used ; with Notices of other 
German Hymn Writers. By Theodore 
KirBLER. Fcp. Is. Qd, 

Lyra Suchariis^ica ; Hymns and 

Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient 
and Modern ; with other Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. Obey Shipley, M.A. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 7s, 6cf. 

liyra Messianica; Hymns and Verses on 
the Life of Christ, Ancient and Modem ; 
with other Poems. By the same Editor. 
Fcp. 7s, Sd, 

Ziyra Mystica ; Hymns and Verses on Sacred 
Subjects, Ancient and Modem. By the 
same Editor. Fcp. 7s, Gd, 

The Chorale Book fbr England ; 

a complete Hymn-Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of 
England : the Hymns translated by Miss C. 
WiNKWOKTH ; the Tunes arranged by Prof. 
W. S. Bennett and Otto G^ldschmidt. 
Fcp. 4to. 12a. 6d, 
Congregational. Sdition. Fcp. 2s, 

The Catholic Doctrine of the 

Atonement ; an Historical Inquiry into its 
Development in the Church : with an Intro- 
duction on the Principle of fTheological 
Developments. By H. N. Ozcbtham, M.A. 
formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
8vo. Bs, 6d, 

From Sunday to Sunday; an attempt 

to consider familiarly the Weekday Life 
and Labours of a Country Clergyman. By 
R. Gee, M.A Vicar of Abbott's Langley 
and Rural Dean. Fcp. 59. 

First Sundays at Church; or. 

Familiar Conversations on the Morning and 
Evening Services of the Church of England. 
By J. E. Riddle, M.A. Fcp. 2s. 6d, 

The Judgment of Conscience^ 

and other Sermons. By Richard Whatkly, 
D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. Crown 
8vo; 4»i Sd, 

Paley's Moral Philosophy^ with 

Annotations. By Richard Whately, D.D. 
late Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo. 7s, 
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Travels^ Voyages^ ^c. 



OatUne Sketohea of fhe Hi^ 

Alps of Dauphin^ B j T. G. Bosikxt, ILA. 
F.G.S. M.A.C. Fellow of St John's Coll. 
Camb. With 13 Plates and a Coloured Map. 
Post 4tou 16«. 

Ice Caves of France and Switzer- 
land ; a narrative of Sabtemmean Explora- 
tion. By the Rev. G. F. Browne, M.A. 
Fellow and Assistant-Totor of St. Catherine's 
Coll. Cambridge, M.A.C. With 11 Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Village Life in Switzerland. Bj 
Sophia D. Delmard. Post 8to. 9«. 6<2. 

How we Spent the Summer; or, 

a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and 
Tyrol with some Members of the Alpine 
Club. From the Sketch-Book of one of the 
Party. In oblong 4to. with about 300 Illns- 
trations, 10«. 6^*. 

Map of the Chain of Mont Blanc, 

from an actual Survey in 1863 — 1864. By 
A. Adams-Reilly, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Pub- 
lidied under the Authority of the Alpine 
, Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x 17in. price 10». or 
mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12a. 6dL 

The Hunting Grounds of the Old 

World ; First Series, A»a, By H. A. L. 
the Old Shekarry. Third Edition, with 7 
Illnstrationa. 8vo. 18s. 

Camp and Cantonment ; a Journal 

of life in India in 1857—1859, with some 
Account of the Way thither. By Mrs. Leo- 
pold Paget. To which is added a Short 
Narrative of the Pursuit of the Rebels in 
Central India by Major Paget, R.H.A. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6(2. 

Explorations in South - west 

Africa* frMn Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngami 
and the Victoria Falls. By Thomas Baines, 
F.RG.S. 8vo. with Maps and Illustra- 
tions, 21ff. 

South American Sketches ; or, a 

Visit to Rio Janeiro, the Organ Mountains, 
La Plata, and the Parang. By Thomas W. 
HnrcHLiFF, M.A. F.RG.S. Post 8vo. with 
ninstrations, 12s. 6dL 

Vancouver Island and British 
Colombia \ their History, Resoorcei^ and 
Prospects. By Matthew Macfib, F.R.G.S. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8ve. 18si 



History of Discovery in our 

Australasian Colonies^ Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By William Howitt. 
With 3 Maps of the Recent Explorations 
fi-om Official Sources. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

The Capital of the Tycoon; a 

Narrative of a 3 Years' Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Ruthebpobd Alcock, K.C.B. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 42s. 

Last Winter in Bome. By C. B. 

Weld. With Portrait and Engravings on 
Wood. Post 8vo. lis. 

Autumn Bambles in North 

Africa. By John Obmsbt, of the Middle 
Temple. With 16 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
8s.6dL 

The Dolomite Mountains. Ezcnr- 

sions through Tyrol, Carinthia, CarnioIa,and 
FriuU in 1861, 1862, and 1863. By J. 
GiLBEBT and G. C. Chubchill, FJLG.S. 
With numerous Illustrationa. Square crown 
8vo. 21s. 

A Summer Tour in the Grisons 
and Italian Valleys of the Bemioa. By 
Mr& Henbt Fbeshfield. With 2 Coloured 
Maps and 4 Views. Poet 8vo. 10s. M. 

Alpine Bywsys ; or. Light Leaves gathered 
in 1859 and 1860. By the same Authoress. 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6dL 

A Lady's Tour BoundMonteBosa; 

including Visits to the Italian Valleys. 
With Map and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 14s. 

Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 

of Mountaineers. By Chables Packe. 
With Maps, &e. and Appendix. Fcp. 6f; 

The Alpine Guide. By Jobn Baix, 

M.R.I.A. late President of the Alpine Club. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and other lUostrations. 

Guide to the 'Western AIps» including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 
7s.6c2. 

Guide to tha Obeiload and aS WmiUmv- 
land, excepting the Neighbonrtuwd of 
Monte Rom and the Great St. Bernard; 

. with Lombardy and the ai^oining portion 
of Tyrol. 7s.6rf. 
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Christopher Columbus ; his Life, 

"Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised Edition, 
with 4 Woodcuts. 18mo. 2«. 6d, 

Captain James Cook; his Life, 

Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised Edition, 
witli numerous Woodcuts. 18mo. 29, 6dL 

Karratives of Shipwrecks of the 

Royal Navy between 1793 and 1857, com- 
piled from Official Documents in the Ad- 
miralty by W. O. S. GiLLY ; with a Preface 
by W.'S. GiLLY, D.D. 3rd Edition, fcp. 5s, 



A Week at the Land's End. 
By J. T. Blight ; assisted by K H. Rodd, 
R. Q. Couch, and J. Ralfs. With Map 
and 96 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 6d, 

Visits to Bemarkable Places : 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By Wilijam Howrrr. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 258, 

The Bural lafe of England. 

By the same Author. With Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12«. 6dL 



Works of Fiction. 



Late Laurels : a Tale. By the Author 
of * Wheat and Tares.* 2 vols, post 8vo. 15». 

A First Friendship. [Reprinted from 

Fraser's Magazine.'] Crown 8vo. 7«. 6^, 

Atherstone Priory. ByL. N. Comtn. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8, 
Ellice : a Talc. By the same. Poet 8vo. 9«. 6d, 

Stories and Tales by the Author 

of * Amy Herbert,' uniform Edition, each 
Tale or Story complete in a single volume. 



Katharinb Ashton, 

3«. 6<f. 
Margaret Perci- 

VAL, 58, 

Lajtetoit Parson- 
age, 4s. Bd, 
Ursula, 4s. 6d 



Amy Herbert, 2«. 6c/. 
Gertrude, 2«. 6d. 
Earl's Daughter, 

2«.6rf. 
Experience of Life, 

2s. 6cr. 
Cleve Hall, 3s. 6d 
Ivors, 3<. 6d 

A Glimpae of the "World. By the Author 
of * Amy Herbert.* Fcp. 7s. M, 

Essays on Fiction, reprinted chiefly 
from Keviews, with Additions. By Nassau 
W. Senior. Post 8vo. 10s. Sd, 

Elihu Jan's Story; or, the Private 
Life of an Eastern Queen. By William 
Knighton, LL.D. Assistant-Commissioner 
in Oadb. Post 8vo. 7«. 6dL 

The Six Sisters of the Valleys : 

an Historical Romance. By W. Bramlsy- 
Moore, M.A. Incumbent of Gerrard's Cross, 
Bucks. Third Edition, with 14 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 58, 



T he Gladiators : a Tale of Rome and 
Judsea. By G. J. Wuyte Melville. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Digby Grand, an Autobiography. By the 
same Author. 1 voL 5s. 

Kate Coventry, an Autobiography. By the 
1 voL 5s. 



Gheneral Bounce, or the Lady and the Lo- 
custs. By the same. 1 vol. 5s. 

Holmby House, a Tale of Old Northampton- 
shire. 1 voL 58, 

Oood for Nothing, or All Down Hill. By 
the same. 1 voL 6tf. 

The Queen's Maries, a Romance of Holy- 
rood. 1 vol. 6s. 

The Interpreter, a Tale of the War. By 
the same. 1 vol. 5«. 

Tales JE^om Greek Mythology. 
By George W. Cox, 5LA. late Scholar 
of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition. Square 
l€mo. ds. Gd, 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the 
same Author. Second Edition. Fcp. 5s. 

Tales of Thebes and Argos. By the same 
Author. Fcp. 4s. Qd. 

The Warden : a Novel. By Anthony 
Trollope, Crown 8vo. 3«. 6d, 

Baroheater Towers: a Sequel to 'The 
Warden.* By the same Author. Crown 
8vo. 58, 
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Poetry and the Drama. 



Select Works of the British Poets ; 

with Biographical and Critical Preraces by 
Dr. Aikik: with Snpplemcnt, of more 
recent Selections, by Lucy Aikik. Metlium 
Sto. 18*. 

Gk>ethe's Second Faust. Translated 

by John Anstbr, LL.D. M.RJ.A. Regius 
Professor of Civil Law in the Unirersity of 
Dablin. Post 8vo. 15«. 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, 

translated into English Verse by Sir J. 
Kingston James, Kt. M.A. 2 toIs. fcp. 
with Facsimile, 14«. 

Poetical Works of John Edmund 

Beade; with final Revision and Additions. 
3 Yols. fcp. 18«. or each vol. separately, 6s. 

Moore's Poetical Works, Cheapest 

Editions complete in 1 vol. including the 
Autobiographical Prefaces and Anthor*s last 
Notes, which are still copyright. Crown 
8vo. ruby type, with Portrait, 7». 6c/, or 
People's Edition, in larger type, 12i. 6c/. 

Moore's Poetical Works, as above» Library 
Edition, medium 8vo. with Portrait and 
Vignette, lU. or in 10 vols. fcp. 3s. 6</. each 

Tenniel's Edition of Moore's 

Ldlla Rookhj with 68 Wood Engravings 
firom Original Drawings and other Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. 4to. 215. 

Moore's JJaUa Bookh. 82mo. Phite, l8. 
16mo. Vignette, 2«. Qd. 



Madise's Edition of Moore's Irish 

Melodie8,witti 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31«. Bd. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, 32mo. Poi-trait, 
la. 16mow Vignette^ 2«. Get 

Southey's Poetical Works, with 

the Author's last Corrections and cop^Tight 
Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. 
mediom 8vo. with Portrait and Vi-nette, 
14s. or in 10 vols. fcp. 3s, Gd. each. 

Lays of Ancient Rome ; with Ivry^ 

and the Armada. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Macaulat. 16mo. is, Qd. 

Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With 90 Illastrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to. 2U, 

Poems. By Jean Ikgblow. Ninth Edi- 
tion. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Poetical Works of Letitia Elisa* 

beth Landon (L.E.L.) 2 vols. 16mo. 10«. 

Playtime with the Poets : a Selec- 
tion of the best English Poetry fur the use 
of Children. By a Ladt. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Bowdler's Family Shakspeare, 

cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
large type, with 86 Woodcut Illustrations,, 
price 14s. or, with the same Illustrations, 
in 6 pocket vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Arondines Cami, sivc Musnrum Can- 
tabrigiensium Lusus Canori. Col legit atque 
edidit H. Drury. M.A. Editio Sexta, cu- 
ravit H. J. Hodgson, M.A, Crown 8to. 
7s. Qd. 



Rural Sports, ^r. 



Enoyclopsedia of Bural Sports ; 

a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, 
and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c. By D. P. Blaine. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs 
by John Leech). 8vo. 42*. 

Kotes on Bifle Shooting. By Cap- 
tain Heaton, Adjuunt of the Third Man- 
chester Bifle Volunteer Corps. Fcp. 2t. Gd. 



Col. Hawker's Instructions to 

Toung Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns 
and Shooting. Uevised by the Author's Son. 
Square crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 18«. 

The Dead Shot|Or Sportsman's Complete 
Guide ; a Treatise on the Use of the Gun, 
Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. B> 
MARKSMAir. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 5«. 
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The Ply-PiBlier*s Entomology. 

Ry Alfred Ronalds. With coloured 
Representations of the Natural and Artift«- 
cial Insect 6th Edition; with 20 coloured 
Plates. 8vo. lis. 

Hand-book of Angling r Teacfiing 
Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom-fisfiiiig, Sai- 
mon-fiishing^ with the Katurai HistQEyof 
River Fish, and tlM best nodes of Catching 
them. By Ephekeba. Fcp. Woodcuts, 5s. 

The Cricket Keld i or, the History 
and the Science of the Game of Oicket By 
James Pycroft, B.A. Trin. Coll. Oxon. 
4th Edition. Fcp. 6s. 

The Cricket Tutor; a Treatise exclusively 
Practical. By the same. 18mo. Is. 

Cricketana. By the same Author.. With 7 
Portraits of Cricketers. Fcp. 6«. 

The Horse : with a Treatise on Draught. 
By William Youatt. New Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 8vo. with nnneroueF 
Woodcuts, 10«. Qd, 

TliA I>og. "By the same Author. 8va with 
numerous Woodcuts, 6«. 



The Horse's Foot, and howto keep 

it Sound. By W. Miles, Esq. 9th Edition, 
with Illuatratlons. Imp. 8vo. 12«. 6d. 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-shoeing. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. with Illustra- 
tionsi 2s. eid. 

Stables and Stable Pittings; By the same. 
Imp. 8vo. with 13 Phites, Us, 

Bemarks on Horses' Teeth, addressed to 
Purchasers. By the same. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 

On Drill and Mancenvres of 

Cavalry, combined with Horse Artillery. 
By Major-Gen. Michael W. Smith, C.B. 
Commanding the Poonah Division of the 
Bombay Army. 8vo. 12». 6d, 

The Dog in Health and I^ease. 

By SroNEHBNaE. With 70 Wood En- 
gravings. Square crown 8vo. 16»» 

The Greyhound in 1864. By the same 
Author. With 24 Porlraitfrof Greybouiidfl; 
IBqiuase. crown 8vo» 2Is; 

The Ox, his Diseases and their Treat- 
ment ; with an Essay on Parturition in the. 
Cow. By J. R. DoBsoisr, M.R.C:V:S. Crown 
8v0i with Illustrations, Ts. 6«r. 



Commefce^ NamgaMon, and Mercantile Aj^airs. 



The Law of Nations Considered 

as Independent Political Communities. By 
Tbavehs Twiss, D.CL. Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University 9f Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30». or separately. Part I. Peaces 
12». Part II. War, 18s. 

A Nautical Dictionary, defining 

the Technical Language relative to the 
Building and Equipment of Sailing Vessels 
and Steamers, &c. By Arthur Young. 
Second Edition ; with Plates and 150 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 18s. 



A Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation. By J. R. M^Cul* 
Locn. 8vo. with Maps and Flans, 50s. 

The Study of Steam and the 

Marine Engine, for Young Sea Officers. By 
S. M. Saxbt, B.N. Post 870. with 87 
Diagrams, 5s. 6d 

A ManuAl for Naval Cadets, By 

J. M*Neil Boyd, late Captain R.N. Third 
Edition ; with 240 Woodcuts, and 11 coloured 
Plates. Post 8vo. 12s. 6(f. 



Worhs of Utility and General Informa:tion. 



Modem Cookery for Private 

Families, reduced to a System of Easy 
Practice in a Seziea of carefiiily-tested 
Receipts. By Eliza Acson; Newly re- 
vised and oolarged ; with 8 Plates, Bgures, 
and 15Q WoDdxmts. Icp. 7s. 6«2. 



The Handbook of Dining ; or. Cor- 
pulency and Leanness scientificany con- 
sidered. By Brillat-Savarin, Author of 
'Phyiiologis da Godi.' Translated by 
L. F. &HFSON. Ravised Edition, wi^ 
Additions. Eep. 8fk 6dL 
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On Food and its Digestion ; an 
Introdnction to Dietetics. By W. RuHreK, 
M.D. Physician t6 St. Thomas's Hospital, 
ftc. Witii 48 Woodcuts. Poet 8yo. Its. 



Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. 

Sy Xbdmab 6. fisAW. Second £ditiaii» 
jwvised and enlarged, with Prontisplece and 
2JL lUiKteatiou on Wood. 8yo.l6a. 

A Practical Treatise on Brewing ; 

with Formuln for Pablic Brewers, and In- 
stmctions for Private Families. By W. 
Black. Syo. 10s. Sd. 

Short Whist. By Major A. The 
Sixteenth Edition, revised, with an Essay 
on the Theory of ihe Modem Bcieiitifie 
Gam6>y Pbof. P. Fcp. St. ^d. 



Whist, Whait to Zioad. Btr 

Second Edittoo. a&no. Is. 



Gam. 



Bjnts on EtigoBtte and the 

Usages of Society ; with a GHance at Bad 
Habits. Bevised, with Additions, by a Ladt 
ofBAHK. Fcp. 2&6^. 

The Cabinet Lawyer; a Popular 

Digest of the Lfl!?rs of England, Civil and 
Criminal. 20th Edition, extended by the 
Author ; ineludiBgilie Acts of the Sessions 
1866 and 1864. Fcp. 10s. «d 



The Philosophy of Health ; or, an 
Ezpontion of the Physiological and Sanitary 
Conditions conducive to Human Longevity 
and fiapphseas. By Sousbwood Smizs,' 
M.D. ElsoasBth Editioa, revised and en- 
laigedi with 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 15s. 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. By 
T.BuLL,M.D. Fcp. 5s. 

The Maternal TffanimwneTit af Children 
in Health and Disease. By the same 
Author. Fcp. 5s. 

Notes on Hospitals. By Florence 

NiQHTiNOALB. Third Edition, enlarged; 
with 18 Plans. Post 4to. 18s. 

C. M. WiUich's Popular Tables 
ftr AeBertainiag the Talne^ of Lifehold, 
Leasehold, and Church Property, Benewal 
Finea, &c; the Public Funds; Annual 
Average Price and Interest on Consols f^m 
1781 to 1861 ; Chemical, Geographical, 
Astronomical, Trlgonometeical Tables, &c. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest^ 

at Three, Four, Four and a Half, and Five 
per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand 
andiram 1 to 865 Daya. 12mo.8i.6tf. 

Maunder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge and Library of Heference : comprising 
an English Dictionary and Granunar, Uni- 
versal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, Chro- 
nolog>^ Lew Dictionary, Synopsis of the 
Peerage, usefal Tables, &c. Fcp. 10s. 



Gerheral a/nd School Atlases. 



An Atlas of History and Geo- 

gn4>hy, npnsenting the Political State of 
the World at successive Epochs from the 
eommencement of the Christian Era to the 
Tim^ in a Series of 16 coloured 
By J. 8. Bbewhb, ^LA. Third 
Xditieii, revised, &c. by £. C. Bbeweb, 
LL.D. Royal ^vo. 15«. 

Bishop Butler's Atlas of Modem 

■Geography, in a .Series of 33 fall-coloured 
Maps, accompanied b}* a complete Alpha- 
betical Index. JS&w Edition, corrected and 
enlarged. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Bishop Butler's Alias of Ancient 

Geograph}", in a Series of 24 full- coloured 
Haps, accompanied by a complete Accen- 
tuated Index. New Edition, corrected and 
enlarged. Boyal 8vo. 12s. 



School Atlas of Physical, Poli- 
tical, and Commerctal Geography, in 17 
fall-coloured Maps, accompanied by de- 
scriptive Letterpress. By E. Hughes 
F.R.A.S. Royal 8vo. 10s. CA 

Middle-^SLass Atlas of Gtoieral 

Geography, in a Series of 29 fall-coloured 
Maps, contaiinng the most recent Terri- 
torial Changes and Discoveries. By Walteu 
M'Leod, F.B.G.S. 4to.5s. 

Physical Atlas of Ghreat Britain 

and Ireland; comprising 30 fuU-coloared 
Maps, with iUnstrative Letterpress, forming 
a concise Synopsis of British Physical Geo- 
graphy. By Walter H<Leod, F.R.G.S* 
Fcp. 4to. 7s. 6rf. 
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Periodical Publications. 



The Edinburgh BevieWy or Cri- 
tical Journal, published Quarterly in Janu- 
ar3% April, July, and October. 8ro. price 
6«. each No. 

The G^eologioal Magazine, or 

Monthly Journal of Geology, edited by 
Henry Woodward, F.G.S.; assisted by 
Prof. J. Morris, F.G.S. and R. Etiieridge, 
F.R S.E. F.G.S. 8vo. price 1*. each No. 



Fraser's Magazine for Town and 

Country, published on the 1st of each 
Month. 8yo. price 2$.Gd, each No. 

The Alpine Journal: a Record of 
Mountain Adventure and Scientific Obser- 
vation. By Members of the Alpine Club. 
Edited by H. B. George, M.A. Published 
Quarterly, May 31, Aug. 81, Nov. 30, Feb. 
28. 8vo. price 1«. Qd. each No. 
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The Stepfi^ng Stone to Knowledge: 

Containing upwards of Seven Hundred 
Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous 
Subjects, adapted to the capacity of Infant 
Minds. By a Mother. New Edition, 
enlarged and improved. 18mo. price Is, 

The Stepping Stone to Geography: 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on Geographical Subjects. 18mo. Is, 

The Stepping Stone to Bnglish History : 

Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on the History of England. Is. 

-The Stepping Stone to Bible Know- 
ledge: Containing several Hundred Ques- 
tions and Answers on the Old and New 
Testaments. 18mo. Is. 

The Stepping Stone to Biography: 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on the Lives of Eminent Men and 
Women. 18mo. 1*. 

.Second Series of the Stepping 

Stone to Knowledge: containing upwards 
of Eight Hundred Questions and Answers 
on Miscellaneoos Subjects not contained in 
the FmsT Series. I8mo. Is. 

The Stepping Stone to French Pronun^ 
ciation and Conversation : Containing seve- 
ral Hundred Questions and Answers. By 
Mr. P. Sadler. 18mo. Is. 

TPhe Stepping Stone to English Gram- 
mar : containing several Hundred Questions 
and Answers on English Grammar. By 
Mr. P. Sadler. 18mo. li. 

The Stepping Stone to Natural History : 
Veutkbratb or Backboned Animals. 
Part I. Mammalia ; Part II. Birds^ Bqp- 
tiles, Fishes. 18mo. Is, each Part. 



The Instructor; or. Progressive Les- 
sons in General Knowledge. Originally 
published under the Direction of the Com- 
mittee of General Literature and Education 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 7 vols. 18mo. freely illustrated 
with Woodcuts and Maps, price lU. 
I. Ezerci8e8,Tale8,and Conversations 
on Familiar Subjects ; with Easy Les- 
sons from History. Revised and im- 
proved Edition. Price 2s. 
n. liossons on Dv^elling-Houses and 
the Materials used in Building Them ; 
on Articles of Furniture ; and on Food 
and Clothing. Revised and improved 
Edition. Price 2s. 
in. liossons on the ITniTerse ; on the 
Three Kingdoms of Nature, Ani- 
mal, Vegetable, and Mineral ; on the 
Structure, Senses, and Habits of Man ; 
and on the Preservation of Health, 
Revised and improved Edition. 2s. 
IV. Iiessons on the Calendar and Al- 
manack ; on the Twelve Months of the 
Year ; and on the appearances of Na- 
ture in the Feur Seasons, SpriAg, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter. Re- 
vised and improved Edition. Price 2». 
V. Descriptive Geography with Popu- 
lar Statistics of the various Countries 
and Divisions of the Globe, their Peo- 
ple and Productions. Revised and 
improved Edition. With 6 Maps. 2«. 
VX Elements of Ancient History, firom 
the Formation of the First Great Mo- 
narchies to the Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Revised and improved Edi- 
tion. Price 2s. 
VII. Elements of [Medhsval and] Mo- 
dern History, from a.d. 406 to a.d. 
1862 : with brief Notices of European 
Colonies. Revised and improved Edi« 
tion. Price 2s. 
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Treasury of Knowledge 19 

Treasury of Natural History . . 9 
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Melyillb's Digby Grand ..» 16 
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Good for Nothing 16 
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Interpreter 16 
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Mendelssohn's Letters 3; 
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Empire 2 
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